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Tue recent elections have settled the question as to which 
party constitutes the democracy of numbers. From Maine to 
Mississippi, the people have risen in overwhelming majorities 
to express their abhorrence of the men and the measures of 
this administration. 'The indications are unquestionable and 
unquestioned. ‘Throughout New England the power of Mr. 
Van Buren and his party is completely paralysed. New Hamp- 
shire alone held out at the last election in his favor, and the 
Whigs look forward securely to a victory in that state at the 
next contest. 'Throu ghout the empire state, the “ democratic 
reactions,” as the Arcus calls them, have all resulted in favor 
of the democracy of numbers ; and, in all our local elections, 
the unexpected accessions of strength to our ranks have crown- 
ed and confirmed the encouraging promises, which our pre- 
vious victory held out. ‘The gross and insulting sneer which 
the President, in his message, dared to level at the people of 
this state, telling them i in effect that a result unfavorable to him 
was brought about through their own venality and the bribery 
and corruption of the bank—that most extraordinary and in- 
decent accusation has recoiled upon the head of the traducer— 
and the people will never forget or forgive the presumptuous 
and ridiculous slander, coming r froma source, officially so high, 
individually so despicable. 

Ever since the 4th of March, 1837, the progress of Whig 
triumphs has been constant and unswerving; while the Whig 
majority in every regenerated state has been of a character to 
give us full assurance that the change was radical and entire. 
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North Carolina with her 5,000 majority, Indiana with her 
27,000, Kentucky with her 20,000, Tennessee with her 22,000, 
little Rhode Island with her 2,000, Maine, New-York, Con- 
necticut, Maryland, Virginia, Mississippi—all presenting ample 
indications of the predominance of Whig principles, and of the 
constantly increasing desertions from the ranks of the admi- 
nistration, have sent battalions on battalions to swell the over- 
whelming majority arrayed in opposition to the tories and des- 
tructives. The people have spoken in a voice of thunder 
against the sub-treasury humbug of the President and his advi- 
sers. ‘They have spurned it and trampled it under foot, with 
reiterated scorn, every time it has been presented to them. But 
the political charlatans and speculators, by whom we are now 
ridden, seem resolved to cram the nauseous compound down the 
throats of the “dear people,” notwithstanding their disgust and 
indignation. 

“The will of the people,” says Mr. Jefferson, “ properly 
expressed, should give law.” But who is to decide upon the 
“ proper expression” of that will? Ay, “there’s the rub.” 
There is the reservation by which Mr. Van Buren would palli- 
ate his atrocious defiance of the popular will. For what could 
be more unequivocal and decided than its expression in this 
instance? What more distinct, more unhesitating, more pe- 
remptory? And yet this pink of democracy—this political 
petit-maitre, who, by intrigue and management, has smuggled 
himself into a situation for which he is abjectly unfit, has the 
impudence and fraud to give the lie to his professions, and 
evade the responsibility of acting up to them, on pretence that 
the expression of the popular will has been swayed and deter- 
mined by the agency of the banks. 'The plea of a tyrant! the 
mean and dastardly refuge of an impostor and a trickster ! 

We have no doubt, that could the President have receded 
from his position with regard to the currency with safety, he 
would have done so with readiness. Put he knew that to go 
back was as fatal to his interests as to proceed. A blunder 
was, in his estimation, worse than a crime. And to avoid the 
humiliation of confessing that he had made a blunder, he per- 
sisted in his vile policy, till itassumed the flagrancy of a crime. 
He has persisted in a policy, which has swept, like a simoom of 
destruction over this once prosperous and happy land—a policy, 
which has produced more distress, despondency, and despair, 
more heart-breakings and suicides, more domestic affliction 
and individual suffering, than could have been engendered by 
war, pestilence, or famine. Let the reader pause and con- 
sider, before he says that the picture is over-wrought. ‘There 
is now, thank heaven, a prospect of better times. Le bon 
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temps reviendra. We pray that it may beso. But can we 
forget the scenes of desolation, embarrassment, dismay and un- 
certainty, through which we have passed ? Because the horizon 
is beginning to clear, can we forget that the lightning has 
scathed, and the hurricane has markedits path with ruin? And 
who, that has scanned the course of events for the last two years 
with a vigilant and intelligent observation, can doubt that the 
despotic deeds of Jackson and Van Buren’s administrations 
have produced, prolonged, and aggravated the evils under which 
we have groaned ? 

The condemnation of the policy of the administration, pre- 
sented in the recent elections, is full and explicit. Since Mr. 
Van Buren’s inauguration as President on the 4th March, 1837, 
there have been general elections in twenty-one of the twenty- 
six states which compose the federal Union. Maryland, Missis- 
sippi, Michigan, New Hampshire, and Connecticut have held 
two elections each ; Rhode Island, three. The following table, 
which we copy from the New- Yorker, presents the votes of the 
states which have held elections since 1836, the right hand 
columns giving the vote at the last state elections, the left that 
of the Presidential contests, November, 1836: 


1836. 1837—8. 

Slates. Administ’n. Opposition. Administ’n. Opposition, 
Maine, - - - - - 22,900 - - - 15,238 - - - 23,879 - - - 34,358 
New-Hampshire, - 18,722- - 6,228- - - 27,678 - - - 25,221 
Vermont, - - - - 14,039 - - - 20990 - - - 17,730 - - - 22,260 
Massachusetts, - - 33,237- - - 41,099 - - - 32,987- - - 50,595 
Rhode Island, - - - 2,964- - - 2,710 about 3,600- - - 4,000 
Connecticut, - - - I19,284- - - 19,719 - - - 21,482 - - - 27,096 
New-York, - - - 166,815 - - -128543 - - -140,460- - -155,883 
New-Jersey, - - - 25,592- - -26,137- - - 25,859 - - - 27,368 
Pennsylvania, - - 91475 - - - 87,111 - - - 91,182 - - - 85,890 
Maryland, - - - 22,166 - - - 25,852 about 23,000 - - 25,000 
North Carolina, - - 26,910 - - - 53,368 - - - 30,000 - - - 35,000 
Georgia, - - - - 22,104 - - 24.786 - - 33,417 - - - 34,179 
Kentucky, - - - 33,495- - - 36,955 - - - 23,955 - - - 47,415 
Indiana, - - - 32478 - - - 41,281 - - - 28,125- - - 53,867 
Trennessee,- - - - 26,120 - - - 35,952 - - - 33,606 - - 53,479 
Alabama, - - - - 20,506- - -15612- - - 21,500- - - 17,753 
Mississippi, - - - 9,979- - - 9,688- - - 12,823 - - - 13,651 
Arkansas, - - - - 2400- - - 1238- - - 2,745 - - - 1,758 
Total in 18 states, 591,128 - - 571,518 - - 604,325 - - 714,813 


Van Buren maj. Nov. 36, 19,610 Whig maj. last elections, 110,438. 


It will be seen by comparing these returns, that with three or 
four exceptions, we have conquered, not by diminishing the 
force of our opponents, but by increasing our own. This would 
seem to indicate that the Pretorian cohorts of the President 
are still as strong and numerous as ever. There have, no doubt, 
been great changes in the party, which originally elevated 
General Jackson to power. Nearly all the intelligent, honest, 
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and independent adherents have long since deserted it. But 
it still remains strong in its original and distinguishing ele- 
ments. The hundred thousand office-holders with their de- 
pendents, with the five hundred thousand expectants, who are 
stimulated to action by the promise of reward, still constitute a 
compact, formidable, and weli-organized army, possessing all the 
advantages of drilled and disciplined troops over a raw and 
scattered militia. 

The question now occurs, will the Whigs retain the power 
they have acquired? 'This, the friends of the administration 
pretend to consider a matter of much doubt. They tell us, 
that no sooner will the prosperity of the country be restored, 
then our Whig triumphs will melt into thin air, and those 
persons, who have been added to our ranks, will subside into 
indifference or return to their old friends. We have no fears of 
any such result ifthe Whigs do but theirduty. Constant vigi- 
lance must be the price of our enfranchisement. We must not 
pause or faulter in our efforts until the present desperate 
clique, who pollute the high places of the nation, are ignomini- 
ously driven by an indignant people from the stations they dis- 
grace. Let us neither rely too much upon our own strength, 
nor form too low an idea of that of our enemy. For the com- 
ing three years, the country must he one great camp, and the 
people must vie with the office-holders in drilling and preparing 
for the next presidential campaign. We mustsleep on our arms, 
and be continually on the alert against surprises from a foe ex- 
= “4 stratagem and unscrupulous as to the means to be em- 

oyed. 

. With regard to our prospects in the city of New-York, we 
need only say that it was conclusively shown at the last elec- 
tion that a large and decided majority of the legal voters of the 
place are whigs. Desperate efforts will doubtless be made by 
the loco-focos at the next canvass, to retrieve their losses, and, 
if possible, wipe away their disgraces. Of all the severe blows 
which Mr. Van Buren has experienced during the last year, 
the loss of the city of New-York was the severest. It has al- 
ways been a paramount object with him to carry the city—to 
be able to point to the great commercial metropolis of the coun- 
try, and say, “it is mine.” No means were too outrageous and 
illegal for him and his friends to adopt in order to compass this 
end. But we have reason to believe that all the profligate mea- 
sures, which have been heretofore resorted to by the loco-focos 
to carry the city, will be as nothing compared to what will be 
attempted at the next election. Their frantic and clamorous 
opposition to every movement in favor of a registry law, by 
which the rights of American freemen may be constitutionally 
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protected, shows conclusively what policy they are determined 
to pursue. “A few more ragged regiments,” said one of the 
faithful, “ from the water works and we should have carried the 
day. We will be better provided the next time.” ‘'This-is the 
game of the loco-focos. 'T'o the whigs we say unhesitatingly, 
that if such be the determination of the opponents of the regis- 
try law, you are justified, by the law of self-defence, in fight- 
ing them with their own weapons. 

‘We regard the late movement of the friends of Mr. Clay in 
this city” as expedient, well-timed, and calculated to have an 
auspicious influence upon the great interests of the whig party. 
In this opinion, we are sorry to differ from many respected and 
patriotic individuals, who are as anxious as ourselves to drive 
the present infamous dynasty out of power. They have regard- 
ed the movement as premature and dangerous, and likely to 
split and distract the party by bringing in collision various pre- 
ferences and predilections for other candidates. We have no 
such fears. ‘The great interests of the party—-the great objects 
for which we are contending, are the same, and outweigh im- 
measurably all merely personal considerations. We want to 
put an end toa policy which has brought ruin and disaster 
upon the people. We want to thrust out of power an adminis- 
tration, which has shown itself alike incompetent and unprinci- 
pled, and has done its best to prostrate and disgrace us. We 

care but little comparatively under whose auspices these great 
ends are effected. We selectthe man, who can unquestionably 
command the greatest strength, and we go for him, not for the gra- 
tification of seeing hima President, but for the purpose of seeing 
the principles we Y cling to, triumph i in his success. ‘here is no 
man so humble, for whom we would not give our vote, did we 
believe that through his agency a consummation so devoutly to 
be wished could be achieved. We have no fear but that the 
whigs of the Union, whether friendly to Mr. Clay or to Mr. 
Webster, to Mr. Harrison or Mr. White, will waive all per- 
sonal preferences, aud give their vote to the man most likely to 
receive the suffrages ofa majority of their party. What is the 
mere elevation of one man to the Presidency, compared to the 
triumph of constitutional principles—the restoration of prospe- 
rity to the country, and honor and integrity to the government— 
the defeat and discomfiture of the humbuggers, quacks, and 
scoundrels, the Bentons, Van Burens, and Kendalls, who have 
cursed the country with their vile nostrums, and bled a ple- 
thoric treasury till it was bankrupt, and harassed, fretted, in- 
jured, and, in many instances, ruined, an industrious and frugal 
people for the last five or six years ? 
We do not apprehend any backsliding into Van Burenism 
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on the part of the people of this country. Confiding and cre- 
dulous they may have been ; but now that they have become 
awaré of the treachery and incompetence of their leaders, we 
do not fear a relapse. ‘The mass of the people are at heart ho- 
nest. Cajoled and deceived they may be for a time, but the 
greatest good of the greatest number is their object. We have 
faith in their constancy, their patriotism, and their intelligence ; 
and for this reason we have no fear that the progress of whig 
triumphs will be checked, but that those triumphs will be 
crowned by the prostration of our oppressors and the election 
of the candidate, who is the representative of the great princi- 
ples for which we contend. 


IDA. 


Wuere Hudson’s waves, o’er silvery sands, 
Winds through the hills afar, 

Old Cro’nest like a monarch stands, 
Crowned with a single star : 

And there, amid the billowy swells 
Of rock-ribbed, cloud-capt earth, 

My fair and gentle Ida dwells, 
A nymph of mountain birth. 


The snow-curl that the cliff receives, 
The diamonds of the showers, 

Spring’s tender blossoms, buds and leaves, 
The sisterhood of lowers— 

Morn’s early beam, eve’s balmy breeze, 
Her purtty define ; 

But Ida’s dearer far than these 
To this fond breast of mine. 


My heart is on the hills. The shades 
Of night are on my brow: 
Ye pleasant haunts and silent glades, 
My soul is with you now! : 
I bless the star-crown’d highlands, wher 
My Ida’s footsteps roam: 
Oh for a falcon’s wing to bear 
Me onward to my home! G. P. M. 
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NATIONAL COSTUME.* 


Mr. BrewstTer’s pamphlet has been for a considerable time 
before us, and would have been earlier noticed, had we not 
considered the subject of which it treats, too important to be 
discussed within the limits of an ordinary review. ‘The 
writer has treated of the changes of fashion in a serious and 
very sensible manner; considering them with regard to the 
population of this country. The general object of the discourse 
is to show that it is unworthy of the citizens of an independent 
republic to follow blindly the fashions of courts; that by so 
doing, we are led into great and needless expenses ; that the 
extravagance, to which this propensity leads us, is entirely op- 
posed to the spirit of our institutions; and that we ought to 
make a bold effort to emancipate ourselves from the despotism 
of foreign fashion. 

We agree with the writer in most, if not in all, his positions. 
But it seems to us that he has not entirely exhausted the sub- 
ject; and we propose to offer a few remarks upon the pecu- 
liarly bad effects which the power of fashion produces in this 
country, as well as upon the practicability and importance of 
adopting some expedient for checking the enormous expense 
into which we are led by it. 

In the first place then, it is worthy of note, that we citizens of 
the United States are more entirely the slaves of fashion than any 
other people. In Europe, there are limits to the empire of this 
despot. ‘The greatest extravagance is found among those who 
are admitted to the court. ‘This forms a distinct province in 
the empire. ‘There are rivalries, jealousies, and bickerings, 
which do not extend beyond this enchanted circle, and which 
are almost unknown to those who have not gained admittance 
into this hierarchy of fashion. As we have had an opportunity to 
witness something of the feelings which exist in this high class, 
we hope it may not be unedifying to let our readers know how 
matters are managed by those who dress for the court. In the 
first place, the great rule is established for ladies, that the same 
dress is not to be worn twice at court. This rule is attended 
with many important consequences. It becomes a sort of test 
of gentility; a lady who wears the same dress at two or three 


* National Standard of costume. A lecture onthe changes of fashion, deliver- 
ed before the Portsmouth Lyceum. By Charles W. Brewster. Portsmouth. 1837. 
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parties at the palace is very ungenteel, an object of pity, but 


pity not unmingled with contempt. So that any unfortunate 
person, who has not money enough to buy more than one new 
dress appropriate te be worn in the presence of royalty, had 
much better appear at court only once in a season, than go 
twice in the same garb. ‘Then the necessity of always wearing 
something new gives occasion to a wonderful exertion of ima- 
gination and invention in devising new things; dress makers 
thrive, and the art of dressing well is carried to the highest per- 
fection. But this eager pursuit of something new to wear, is 
also attended with some unpleasant consequences. 'The worst, 
undoubtedly is, the jealous rivalry to which it gives rise. 
Endless are the expedients by which one lady tries to discover 
what another is to wear at the next court ball. Mantua ma- 
kers are cross-questioned, teased, and bribed ; visits of diplo- 

matic gossiping are made, where the much-desired secret is 
hunted for, with all the eagerness and dexterity of a foreign am- 
bassador, who is making advances in a knotty question to a 
prime minister. Eixpedients to effect the discovery are some- 
times resorted to, which would hardly be thought consistent 
with true gentility, and which, in fact, nothing but the immense 
importance of the object in view could justify. Never shall we 
forget the air of secrecy and importance with which a fair Pa- 
risienne once announced to us the fact, that she had a new dress 
of an entirely new fashion, ready for the approaching court- 
ball. Conducting us into the next room, she unlocked, with 
an air that would have done eredit to Mustafa as he fearfully 
pronounced the “open sesame ” to his treasure, the door of an ar- 
moire in which the prize was kept. We trust that we duly ap- 
preciated the favor, as probably there was nota being in the 
wide world that wore petticoats, who would have been allow- 
ed, at that time, the same privilege. Occasionally disappointment 
and defeated rivalry betray the fair ones into little acts, which 
might almost be termed malicious. 

“‘ My dear, your dress is a little deranged,” said a fair aspirant 
to royal attention, to a young lady in the ante- chamber of the 
Tuileries ; “allow me to put it right for you ;” and, suiting the 
action to the words, she entirely” twisted away a part of the 
dress, which had been arranged at home with great care, and 
was looking uncommonly weil, 

We do not object to the reign of fashion in the high class of 
society who frequent the courts of Europe. Without pretend- 
ing to discuss the expediency of there being any such class ac- 
knowledged, we only assume that, as it is so, it 1s well for fash- 
ion to reign in it. A portion of the population of those coun- 
tries is in possession of great wealth, which it is positively 
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their duty to spend ; they must contribute to the support of the 
poorer classes, and one form, in which they can do it, is by 
dressing richly. Their fortunes enable them to do so, and 
many laborers call upon them for contributions in this form. 
At the same time that they are giving occupation to a great 
amount of industry, they are supporting and giving a material 
form to an art which, in sober earnest we believe, approaches 
next to the fine arts; we mean the art of dressing well. It 
seems hardly necessary to attempt to prove that there is a deep- 
er sentiment at the foundation of the propensity to dress well 
than the mere conventional demands of fashion ; it is a princi- 
ple as deeply fixed in our nature as the love of music or paint- 
ing. All nations, barbarous as well as civilized, love to dress. 
The North American Indian spends as much time, perhaps 
more, at the toilet than the most refined lady of Europe; and 
the Sandwich chief wears a cloak which rivals the imperial 
purple and ermine in magnificence. It is in human nature to 
love dress, just as we love beauty of any kind; the wise Solo- 
mon confessed this taste; the Patriarch arrayed his favorite 
child in a coat of many colors; and we have little doubt that 
mother Eve herself came at some period of her life to be shap- 
ing her simple fig leaf into some form of more attractive co- 
quetry. There certainly is beauty in dress—abstract, positive 
beauty ; the coat that shows the whole symmetry of the form ; 
the silken hose fitting like another skin, and revealing the beauty 
they hide ; the flowing and graceful mantle, the waving plume ; 
the indescribable brilliance of the diamond, the delicious hues of 
the sapphire, the emerald, the opal, and the various gems; all 
these have an actual positive beauty, independent of separate 
considerations. We can see no good reason for ridiculing the 
love of dress ; it is the love of beauty—a passion founded in na- 
ture, and as universal as the human race. 

Now the greatest encouragement to this art, the poetry of 
dress, the romance of fashion, is found in the wealthier class of 
European society. And this is right; there is no use in saying 
that it isan unprofitable and useless art ; it is the invention an 
embodying of beauty, and this is useful. No one, we believe, 
is so behind the age at present as to inquire what is the use of 
the fine arts. Such stupid questions have been sufficiently an- 
swered. There is great use in them if men have souls ; there is 
the same use in a less degree perhaps, but still of precisely the 
same nature, in the art of dressing. 

In Europe, however, this highest and weathiest class is kept 
distinct from others beneath it. 'Those who are born ina lower 
station never have occasion to come into any sort of rivalry 
with those whom they have been taught from their birth 
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to regard as their superiors ; they never think of being their ri- 
vals in any thing. They havetheir own circle, within which their 
views are restrained ; and they have no feeling of shame or un- 
willingness at being surpassed by those above them in splendor of 
dress or any other artificial distinction. Hence they are en- 
tirely free from the effects of extravagant example, tor they do 
not pretend to follow the example of those in a higher sphere. 

‘The same distinction holds throughout society in Europe. 
Classes do not vie with each other, rivalry is confined to mem- 
bers of the same circle ; and although there may be much in 
each, still the entire amount is much less than if society were 
all comprehended within one class in which all wished to vie 
with each other. 

This last state of things exists in America, nominally at least ; 
and really too, as far as rivalry in fashion is concerned. The 
great principle which forms the corner-stone of our institutions, 
that all men are born free and equal, is attended with many 
unfortunate consequences in practice. One of these, and by 
no means the least, is, that the poorest wish and attempt to rival 
the wealthiest. A bitterer indignity could hardly be offered to 
a poor laborer, a journeyman mechanic, or a retail shop-boy, 
than to assert that his condition made it right and proper for 
him to dress more humbly, economically, or in any way less 
extravagantly than the wealthiest individual in the land. Ri- 
valry in fashion, therefore, extends through the whole gamut 
of society in America; and sad are the consequences. ‘I'he 
wealthy dress as well as they can, and vie, as far as possible, 
with the fashion of Europe. Alas for the heads that have been 
turned, the hearts that have been made to sigh, and the purses 
to groan, by that periodical, (shall we call it the most efficient in 
the world ?) “le Petit Courierdes Dames.” 'The wealthy dress 
as nearly like the fashionable classes in Europe as they can, 
and the poor dress as nearly as possible like the wealthiest. 
The obvious absurdity of a rivalry in dress between a man who 
earns two hundred dollars a year, and one whose income is ten 
thousand, does nothing to prevent the effort in the poor man. 

Unfortunately, this rivalry is not entirely impossible. In Eu- 
rope, the costliness of dress worn by the highest classes would 
set at defiance all attempts to equal them on the part of the 
poor. 'Theinherited jewels, amounting in valueto large fortunes, 
are alone suflicient to make an essential and perpetual distinction 
between the different ranks ; and in addition to this there are 
badges and insignia of different sorts, which by law are only to 
be worn by a limited class. 

In this country, jewels are much less worn than in Europe, 
and are, generally speaking, of little or no cost compared with 
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the sets owned by the nobility abroad: and our most fashion- 
able people, however extravagantly dressed, are still unable to 
go far enough in expense to make all efforts to vie with them 
hopeless. ‘They dress just richly enough to lure on their poorer 
neighbors without ever giving them the feeling of despair in 
the competition. 

In addition to this, it should be remembered that clothing of 
all sorts costs more money in America than in Europe. A 
dress which would figure well at any fashionable party in our 
cities, may be purchased in London for little more than half its 
cost in America. Cloth and stuffs of every kind are dearer, and 
labor is higher, here than in Europe ; hence the unhappy aspi- 
rant has a double tax to pay on his independent principles. 

The great misfortune in this country is, that a great portion of 
the population, merely by assuming a false principle, dress __ 
themselves in a manner unsuited to their condition in life; and “™ 
the expense thus incurred is enormous. Mr. Brewster states 
in his lecture, that the amount, spent annually in the United 
States, for such articles of dress as are subject to variations by 
the fluctuation of fashion, is not far from five hundred millions 
of dollars! Of this sum it is computed that sixteen millions 
are spent for hats, and probably about twenty millions for caps 
and bonnets. 

We have referred to the principle of our constitution that all 
men are born free and equal. An essay on costumes may seem 
a very strange place to discuss the meaning of such a principle; 
and yet, having pointed out the effect which a misconstruction of 
it produces upon the expenditures for dress in this country, we 
cannot forbear making a few remarks upon the false interpreta- 
tion so generally given to this axiom in our charter. 

What is really meant by the assertion that all men are born 
free and equal? It is very obvious that all men are not born 
free. Noone would say that the children of slaves, for instance, 
are born free. Christian principles, undoubtedly, would claim 
freedom for them; but it is very plain they are not free; they 
are subject from their birth to the will of a master. Nor are any 
children born free ; they come into the world subject to the will 
of parents, and to the dominion of laws. 'The meaning of the 
expression that all men are born free, simply is, that naturally, 
by the ordination of Providence, and the original disposition of 
things, one man has no rights over another; no one is born to 
natural supremacy ; all are free as far as nature is concerned. 

The same reasoning applies to equality of birth. Any one 
can see that all men are not born equal. One is born healthy, — 
strong, and well shaped ; another is feeble, sickly, and deformed; ¢ 
one is born rich, another poor; one is born with fine powers of 
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mind, another comes into the world an idiot ; no two persons are 
alike. It must be obvious then, that the constitution, in asserting 
that all men are born equal, can have no such meaning ; all that 
it intends is, that the natural rights of all men are equal. It was 
the intention of Providence that the political, moral, social rights 
of all should be equal ; and this is all. Such isthe construction, 
undoubtedly, which we must put upon this first postulate in the 
declaration of independence. There is another sense in which 
the principle is more widely true. Men, as born for eternity, are 
free and equal ; the most precious privileges, the riches which 
are to be carried into a future existence, the birthright of infinite 
beings, the moral freedom, the prospect of eternal happiness, the 
inheritance which can never fade away, are alike for all. But, 
as far as this world, and the condition of society in it, are concerned, 
men are very far from being born free and equai in any wide or 
extended sense of the expression. And those, who think that the 
principle is intended to apply to all the relations of life, are led 
into many unfortunate mistakes, which make trouble both for 
themselves and others. 

We need not refer to the many forms under which the feeling 
of equality displays itself in this country. Our servants, who 
must needs be called “ help,” and who sometimes cannot consent 
to eat at a different table from those who hire them—our swag- 
gering shop-boys, our dashing cooks and fashionable chamber- 
maids, all these have been sufficiently celebrated already. 'The 
principle that all are born free and equal, is translated into the 
American language to signify, “ All people are born ladies and 
gentlemen.” A stranger might well be puzzled to know how 
the wheels of the social machine are kept in motion here. He 
would find gentlemen on the coach-box and behind the counter ; 
and ladies bending over the kitchen fire or making the beds; 
hirelings assuming the tone of masters ; and humble wealth re- 
questing itsdirections from (not giving them to) those whose living 
it provides for. He would soon discover that pride and haugh- 
tiness belong to poverty ; meekness and humility, to wealth and 
high standing. He would undoubtedly be at a loss to under- 
stand all this till it should be explained to him that all in 
America are born ladies and gentlemen ; that gentility, elegance, 
refinement, and accomplishments, have nothing to do with 
making the distinction between those who are ladies and gentle- 
men, and those who are not so, in this country. All white people 
are ladies and gentlemen, all black people the contrary. What 
a simple and beautiful distinction! A short time ago we were 
walking with a young lady, whose talents, beauty, and accom- 
plishments would render her an ornament to the most refined 
circles of Europe, when she had occasion to stop at a certain 
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house to leave some directions for the owner, a person in her 
employ. ‘The door was opened by a dirty-looking Abigail, who 
appeared with a hood over her head and the scouring cloth in 
her hand. “Is Mr. G—— at home,” asked the young lady. ‘He 
is not.” “Can I see Mrs. G then?” “Tamthe lady,” was 
the answer, pronounced with an air andaccent which rendered 
it infinitely ludicrous. No apologies could appease her offended 
ladyship, and we departed, deeply impressed with the feeling 
that all the women in America at least, are born ladies. 

It heightens the effect of this anomaly, that no people in 
Christendom seem to be more fond of artificial distinctions than 
ourselves ; titles of all sorts are greatly regarded and tenaciously 
asserted. But none are mpre prevalent than military titles, in 
consequence of the militia system. The result is, that the whole 
country is filled with captains, majors, colonels, and generals ; 
for when the title has been once gained, it is not laid down with 
the office, but lasts through life. This, however, makes some 
confusion ; as we often see a most ludicrous contrast between 
the title and the employment and condition of an individual. 
“ Colonel, cut me off a beef-steak,” we have heard addressed to a 
ruddy butcher figuring at the tail of his cart, who had in his 
leisure acted as a militia officer. 

In no way, however, dues the principle of equality operate 
more unfavorably on the lower classes than by stimulating them 
to vie with the rich in dress. How to remedy this, is a most 
embarrassing question. With the feelings, so universally enter- 
tained in this country on the part of the poor, of rivalry with 
the wealthier classes—it is not to be expected that they can be 
induced by any persuasion to adopt a style of dress which shall 
make a distinction between them and their wealthier neighbors. 
We would not undertake to warrant a man against being mob- 
bed in our cities who should preach up the doctrine of a cos- 
tume for the poorer classes. Abolitionism would be nothing to 
it; and the least that could be expected, would be a sturdy and 
scornful refusal to listen to such a proposition. 

But the expense might be borne, perhaps, but for the changes 
in fashion, which, according to Mr. Brewster, occasion an 
expenditure of nearly five hundred millions annually. If the 
wealthy would consent then to dress in some fixed and un- 
changing fashion, they would do much to put an end to the 
extravagance. Yet it seems rather hard to bind them to this, to 
cut themoff from the gratification of their taste in a matter where 
taste is so greatly concerned. It would seem almost as unjust 
to interdict a wealthy person from the fashions of Europe, as 
to forbid his importing fine statues and paintings. ‘The princi- 
ple is the same. If our born ladies and gentlemen of the kitchen 
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and the workshop, take it into their wise heads that they must 
have statues and paintings because all men are born free and 
equal, and so ruin themselves in order to vie with the rich ; ought 
those who can afford it, to restrain from buying works of the 
fine arts for fear of doing mischief by the rivalry they may oc- 
casion? 'This would seem to be carrying benevolence to an 
extreme. Yet it is equally unjust to bind the rich not to dress 
in foreign fashion. 

Mr. Brewster objects to our following the fashions of Europe 
from a principle which we consider false, viz. that it is a kind 
of bondage which the citizens of a free republic should do away ; 
that the citizens are the highest power in the nation, and lack 
only freedom from the influence of fashion to make them truly 
independent. 'This is very poor logic ; the same reasoning will 
apply to every thing which we borrow from Europe; and we 
might go on to say, that the citizens of a republic, being the 
highest power, ought to originate every thing in use among 
them; that for America there should be a new school of paint- 
ing, sculpture, and architecture, entirely unlike those of the old 
world ; that all the productions of the arts should be peculiar to 
this country, and so on ; in a word, that it is servile to borrow 
any thing from Europe. 

It would be much more independent, we think, to borrow and 
use whatever we find convenient, appropriate, or tasteful in the 
old world, just as suits our convenience without regard to the 
opinion of any one. 

Still we think that much good might be done as the state of 
society is at present, if the wealthy class of citizens would con- 
sent to adopt some costume which should be fixed, and not de- 
pend upon the fluctuations of fashion ; and allow themselves 
to be rivalled, or even excelled, in splendor of dress, by their 
poorer neighbors at a moderate expense. 

The first great objection to such a measure is, that it forms 
a marked distinction between the members of American and 
those of European society. Whether we ever expect to make 
our appearance in the circles of the old world or not, there 
seems to be a strong wish to appear like them; we follow their 
fashions, and adopt their etiquette minutely. For instance, a 
few years ago it was considered requisite for gentlemen in 
America to appear at evening parties in white cravats. But 
upon a certain occasion it was said, no matter whether truly or 
not, that the King of England wore a black cravat at a soirée, 
and immediately gentlemen began to appear in black cravats at 
American parties. A change which we certainly approve, 
though we think the motive a very foolish one. 

Now, the sooner we can emancipate ourselves from this bon- 
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dage, the better for us. We have no objection to adopting what- 
ever in European fashion is convenient or tasteful ; but it is a 
very weak argument if we think a fashion is to be assumed 
merely because it is European. It is true that a perfect gen- 
tleman or lady should avoid being so dressed as to excite par- 
ticular notice in society for oddity of dress ; and on this ac- 
count an objection may be made to the adoption of a costume, 
as it would subject the wearer to disagreeable notoriety abroad. 
It may be answered to this, however, that if the dress is na- 
tional, or belongs to a class, this very circumstance renders it 
proper and genteel to appear in it. And nothing is more com- 
mon in European society than to meet with persons who wear 
the distinguishing garb of their department, order, profession, 
or employment. Let Americans once fix upon a national cos- 
tume, and it would soon be known, and, if they are true to 
themsclves, respected abroad ; or, if this step seems too formi- 
dable, the costume might be laid aside in foreign countries, as 
the object of it would be accomplished by wearing it at home. 

We are therefore decidedly in favor of adopting a costume. 
Nor do we apprehend any great difficulty in the manner of con- 
ducting the business. Associations for various purposes are so 
common in this country, and the proper steps so well under- 
stood, for forming, organizing, and conducting them, that there 
will be little or no embarrassment with regard to this matter. 
A society must be formed very much on the same plan as the 
temperance and other societies, extending itself as wide as pos- 
sible, and having branches in all the cities. The members of 
this society should be under some regulation, which may be de- 
cided upon, with regard to the fashions of dress; and the 
greater number it embraces as members, the better. ‘This plan 
is hinted at in Mr. Brewster’s lecture ; he says, 

“Is there no power to withstand this mighty force of fashion ? 
By simple, individual strength, it is useless to make resistance. 
But cannot a combination maintain their post with honor—defy 
the insidious enemy—and, with regard to themselves, say, 
‘'Thus far shalt thou come, and no farther—here shall thy proud 
course be stayed.’” He also mentions in a note several resolu- 
tions passed by the Associated Mechanics and Manfacturers = 
New Hampshire, with regard to the wearing of mourning, 1 
which the members bind themselves not to indulge in this ex- 
pense in case of death in their families. 

In the formation of such a society as we propose, an appeal 
must be made from vanity to moral sense; it must be urged 
upon the wealthy that their example is doing harm ; that by re- 
linquishing a little of their love for dress, millions aad hundreds 
of millions will be saved annually ; that there is a heavier tax 
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on dress in this country than in any other ; and that this tax is 
levied by the rich, and falls heaviest on the poor. 'To the poor 
it should be suggested that the rivalry they are carrying on is 
profitless and ruinous; that happiness is not attained nor re- 
spectability secured, even supposing them to exceed the 
wealthiest in the splendor of their apparel ; that neatness and 
good taste are essential elements in elegance, and that these 


nothing. 


The appeal must be made to the better feelings and princi- 
ples of the community, and people must be brought to join such 
a society from the same motives that induce them to belong to 
other societies for effecting reform of any kind. 

A greater difficulty occurs after the society is formed, in de- 
ciding upon the regulations to be adopted with regard to dress. 
The best thing, on the whole, to be done, is to adopt a costume 
which shall fix the fashion and perhaps the colors of dress, 
leaving every thing else, such as the quality of the material, the 
kind of stuff to be worn, &c., to the fancy of the individual. 
On this point, however, we will not attempt to give advice ; 
committees might be chosen from the different societies to ad- 
just these matters ; we only wish here to recommend the sub- 
ject to the attention of the public. 

In proposing the adoption of a costume, or any regulation 
with regard to dress, we wish it to be distinctly understood 
that we only regard it as a choice of evils. It is unfair upon 
the wealthy and fortunate, and must be regarded, if done, as an 
act of voluntary benevolence on their part. It is, however, in 
accordance with the spirit of democracy ; and we must be con- 
tent to put up with the inconveniencies which our institutions 
bring with them, for the sake of their real and permanent ad- 
vantages. 

Far better for our country would it be, if all classes could be 
taught the true meaning of that freedom and equality which are 
assumed as the basis of our constitution; if it could be de- 
monstrated to this people that true independence does not con- 
sist in constantly comparing and measuring ourselves with 
others, especially in the exterior and unimportant circumstances 
of life, but must be found in the mind, or not at all. 

Upon this topic we will not enlarge at present. At some future 
time we may make it the subject of a separate essay, as it has 
been too little discussed, and seems to be little understood among 
us. 
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AN OCTOGENARY, 
FIFTY YEARS SINCE. 
CHAPTER V. 


THE next morning, after breakfast, Colonel Wyborne pro- 
posed to me a drive to the parsonage, to pay a visit to Mr. 
Armsby. I gladiy closed with this proposition, as my experi- 
ences of the day before had excited a strong curiosity on my 
part to know more of that true original—in the best sense of the 
word. The coach having been ordered, my excellent host, at 


my request, commenced a “short account of his reverend friend, ) 


which he concluded as we drove towards his local habitation. 
His history was not very different from that of hosts of other 
ornaments of the New England church and state. His father 
was a painstaking farmer, who extracted by the alchemy of in- 
telligent labor from the rocky and ungenial soil of one of the least 
propitious portions of Massachusetts Bay, a plentiful and com- 


fortable subsistence for a family of some twelve children. ‘The 


early education of his son Richard had been in the school of 


agricultural labor. The plough and the spade were the earli- 
est teachers his rugged intellect had known. During the lei- 
sure hours of “ workless winter,” indeed, he had picked up the 
rudiments of knowledge, and secured those branches of learning, 
which, according to high authority, “come by nature.” Hav- 
ing acquired the key to knowledge, he soon employed it to un- 
lock all the stores which were within his reach. His father’s 
literary collections were not of a very extensive or a very va- 
rious description. A few books of puritan divinity and many 
printed sermons of New England divines, in loose pamphlets, 
formed the staple of his library. ‘These works, however, for 
want of matter more attractive, were eagerly devoured. 
Among his father’s books, however, was Cotton Mather’s Mag- 
nalia, which soon became his favorite author. His admira- 
tion was excited by the display of learning which so liberally gar- 
nishes those curious pages ; and his wonder was none the less, 
because he could not detect the pedantry and bad taste of the 
load of quotations, with which the author’s original matter is 
overlaid, and of the conceits in which he delights to indulge. 
Toa boy in an inland town, brought up in “puritan habits, 
this book was truly fascinating. The histories of the worthies 
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who had founded or embellished the infant empire ; the de- 
scriptions of the persecutions which they endured in England, 
and of the hardships which they encountered when they 
snatched their civil and religious rights to these bleak and in- 
hospitable shores; the stirring descriptions of the Indian 
wars, which so often threatened destruction to the whole pro- 
vince, and of which there were many survivors in his neigh- 
borhood, full oftraditionary lore ; and especially the solemn re- 
cital of the mysterious phenomena of witchcraft, of the wiles 
of Satan for the extirpation of God’s people, some of which, it 
must be confessed, did but little credit to the sagacity of the 
arch-enemy—all these topics formed fertile themes for winter eve- 
ning study and for summer noon-tide dreams. 

I do not wonder that the belief in witchcraft took such strong 
hold of our ancestors’ imaginations, living as they did in a coun- 
try but halfexplored—overshadowed with primeval forests, filled 
with heathen foes and with savage beasts—from the depths of 
which strange sounds came at midnight upon their ear, and 
whose varying shadows and lights assumed to the superstitious 
eye of the way-farer the grotesque or ghastly forms of demons 
or spectres. ‘There was an infinite deal more romance in the 
primitive days of our ancestors, planted as they were on a nar- 
row belt between the ocean and the wilderness, than we can 
dream of in these prosaic days of steam and railroads. 

Richard Armsby’s love of books early aroused in his father’s 
breast the ambition, which in those days lingered in every pa- 
rent’s heart, of seeing his son one of the clergy, one of the reli- 
gious aristocracy of the land. His narrow circumstances, how- 
ever, made the prospect almost a hopeless one; until one day 
the pastor of the parish, in one of his parochial rounds, disco- 
vered the young enthusiast busily employed with his favorite 
volume. It so happened, that “the fantastic old great man ” 
was a favorite with the good man, and his heart warmed to- 
wards the lad, when he found how thoroughly he was ac- 
quainted with all that he could learn from that not too au- 
thentic source of the history of his country. His father’s wishes 
and his own tastes were soon made known to their several ad- 
visers, and he undertook the task of preparing the young man 
for College. This was speedily accomplished by the vigorous 
intellect and earnestness of purpose of young Armsby. ‘The 
work of preparation being finished, he was despatched to Cam- 
bridge, with but a small stock of money, but with an ample 
supply of faith and hope. His struggles in the cause of good 
learning were severe, and his heart at times almost-died within 
him, and he was more than once on the point of abandoning 
his studies. In a happy hour, however, he went, one winter’s 
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vacation, to keep the village school of Sanfield, where he soon 
attracted the kind notice of Colonel Wyborne. ‘The sagacity 
and knowledge of character, which were almost instinctive 
with that excellent gentleman, soon discerned that the rough 
diamond he had lighted upon was a gem of the first water. 
From that moment all his difficulties were at an end. His 
kind patron’s liberality removed all obstacles from his way, and 

made the remainder of his literary path one of pleasantness. 
Soon after his College career was finished, the minister of San- 
field died, and Mr. Armsby was very soon inducted into his 
place, chiefly through Colonel Wyborne’s influence. For the 
many years that had elapsed since that day, they had lived on 
terms of the most cordial intimacy—their esteem for each other 
increasing with their years. Mr. Armsby having never been 
married, their friendly intercourse had never encountered the 
interruption which the intervention of Hymen but too often 
works in the best-grounded friendships ; and I doubt not that 
the minister’s congenial society greatly contributed to cheer and 
prolong his aged “friend’s existence. 

The substance of this narrative was just imparted as the car- 
riage drove up to the parsonage door. It was a very old build- 
ing, unpainted, situated just on the edge of the village. It stood 
on a high bank, at some distance from the road, with two or 
three trees of abori ginal growth waving their twisted arms above 
its roof. The master of the house received us at the door with 
much formal politeness. On entering the front door, we de- 

scended one step, which had nearly been a step too much for 
me, having never before been greeted with such a reception at 
any threshold I hadever passed. In front of us was a wooden seat, 
which opened on hinges, and displayed a sort of chest. The 
stairs ascended abruptly almost from the very door. ‘Turning 
to our left we were ushered into the Study, which was almost the 
only apartment, which the solitary minister used of his whole 
house. It was a room of good size, but with a low ceiling and 
a bare beam, rough shaped with the axe, passing through its 
length. The walls were well covered with dingy- looking 
books—most of them formidable folios of controversial divinity, 
but relieved by excellent editions of the Greek and Latin clas- 
sics, (for Mr. Armsby was a ripe scholar and a good one,) and 
by some of the sterling English authors. ‘There was the folio 
edition of Shakspeare, and the little shabby quarto first edition 
of Paradise Lost in ten books, and there was the first edition of 
Burton’s Anatomy which I had never seen. A wooden arm- 
chair, with a leaf to it, was the throne of the sovereign of the 
domain. A few wooden chairs, of various shapes, and appa- 
rently of different epochs in the Colonial history, but none of 
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which would have excited the envy of a Sybarite, were scat- 
tered about the room in a somewhat dusty confusion. A deal 
table or so, and a wood-box, completed the furniture of the apart- 
ment. The floor was unconscious of a carpet, and to all ap- 
pearance had been long innocent of the knowledge of the 
virtues of soap and fair water. The hearth was of red brick, 
on which was built a wood fire of exemplary brightness. ‘The 
bricks of the chimney back, to be sure, had yielded to the hand 
of Time (“ What will not Time subdue !”) but then one of 
them afforded a timely aid to one of the andirons, which in the 
course of many years’ service had lost a leg. The neatness of 
the whole establishment did not certainly afford much room for 
commendation, but then, asno commendations were expected or 
desired, it was of the less consequence. 

Our reverend host, having resigned his chair of state to his 
honored guest, and provided himself and me with humbler 
stools, we all drew up cheerfully to the fire, and talked merrily 
over the day before. ‘Though the manner of Mr. Armsby to- 
wards me was not distinguished by theconvivial freedom of the 
day before, still it was entirely free from the austerity and cold- 
ness which marked it at our first acquaintance. It was now 
just what the demeanor of a gentleman of his time of life and 
standing in society should be towards a lad of eighteen—kind, 
affable, without being familiar or free, which made me feel per- 
fectly at my ease in his company, and yet which made it per- 
fectly impossible for me to forget the distance which separated 
us. 

After we had discussed a variety of topics, which he treated 
in a manner to show that wine and wassail had nothing to do 
with his powers of entertainment, he inquired about my plans 
for returning to Cambridge. I informed him that I must set 
forth early the next morning in order to reach the arms of my 
Alma Mater before night. As, in the course of the conversation 
which ensued on the subject, I expressed no great satisfaction 
in the prospect before me of a twenty miles’ ride upon a sorry 
hack, Colonel Wyborne seemed to be suddenly struck with a 
new idea, which he uttered to this effect :—“It never occurred 
to me betore, but I think that I can save you that tedious ride, 
if you have no objection to an expedition in a row-boat.” 

[ assured him that boating was one of my choicest amuse- 
ments, and awaited with some curiosity to know the nature of 
his proposition. 

“ If that be the case,” said he, “TI think that, as the weather 
is so fine, we can manage it in this way. I will take my 
boat and accompany you to my farm on Vincents Island 
this afternoon, where we will spend the night; and to-morrow 
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you shall continue your row up to Boston, while I await the re- 
turn of my boat.” 

“ But my horse ?” 

“QO, John can take: him home on Monday, on his way to 
town ; it will be but a few miles out of his way.” 

The only difficulty in the way being thus obviated, I most 
heartily concurred in the plan, which promised to substitute 
a cheerful ride over the waves for a dreary one over the high 
road, and besides, to give me nearly a whole day to myself in 
Boston. ‘These preliminaries being adjusted, Mr. Armsby was 
invited to make one of our water party,—with which proposi- 
tion he readily closed to our general satisfaction. 

The conversation turning upon the early colonial times, Mr. 
Armsby displayed, in that most curious portion of history, a 
minuteness of erudition which I had never before seen exhibit- 
ed. It was evidently his hobby, and he caracoled and cur- 
vetted upon it in a manner which excited my wonder and de- 
light. He displayed many curious manuscripts of the Fathers 
illustrative’of their history, and several of the old Indian deeds 
and treaties. In his library, too, were many books, which the 
Pilgrims had made the chosen companions of their wanderings 
and exile, rendered more precious by copious marginal notes, 
which it would have puzzled the younger Champollion himself 
to decypher. In a walk which we took together round his 
house, he pointed out the scene of a bloody fight with the In- 
dians, and showed many perforations in the wails of his house 

made by the bullets of the savage foe. Then there was the 
pear tree which Eider Brewster planted with his own hands, 
and the very oak under which Captain Miles Standish and his 
little company bivouacked on the night of their return from the 
discomfiture of Morton and his rabble rout at Merry Mount. 
The interest which I took in these relics of the last age, and the 
attention which [ gave to his commentaries upon them, evi- 
dently raised me many degrees in his estimation, and laid the 
foundation of a friendship “which only ended with his life. 

After a visit of nearly two hours, we took our leave, having 
first arranged that Mr. Armsby should join me at dinner, SO as 
to be ready for our excursion. We then returned home, and 
were duly joined at an early hour by our reverend friend. 
The airy prologue of the punch, the grave drama of the dinner 
and the cheerful epilogue of the madeira being over, it was an- 
nounced that the tide served and the boat was in readiness. 
We accordingly proceeded on foot to the shore—John and 
Peter following us with our cloaks and luggage. We took a 
little different route from the one which Colonel Wyborne and 
I had followed on the first day of our visit, and bent our steps 
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towards the mouth of the little stream which washed his estate, 
on the banks of which the boat-house was built. On arriving 
at the place of embarkation, we found the boat launched, and 
the four boatmen, two black and two white, resting on their 
Oars, awaiting our arrival. Our places were soon taken ; Peter 
with our luggage and a stupendous hamper of provisions and 
wine for the voyage, was seated in a grinning delight ; and the 
“trim built wherry ” was speedily dancing over the crests of the 
wave. 

The afternoon was more like one in May than one on the 
very brink of winter. ‘The sun shone brightly, the sea was 
placid as a land-locked bay or inland lake, the sea-fow] hover- 
ed above or about us, or dived beneath the billows; while in 
the distance the white sails glided like happy spirits among the 
islands of the blessed. 'The scene was one full of quiet and of 
tranquillizing beauty, which rather provoked reverie than con- 
versation. A favorable breeze soon springing up, the mast 
was fixed in its place ; and the sail, given to the gale, soon made 
us leap forward on our course with a new alacrity.* Our voy- 
age was pursued in silence, only broken by occasional excla- 
mations at the beautiful effects of light and shade caused by 
the floating clouds, and at the varying hues of the distant ocean. 
The sun set before we had reached our port, and wrapping 
ourselves in our cloaks, we sat watching the stars emerging 
from their ocean bed, and beginning the solemn procession 
which nightly moves in sublime order around “this dim spot, 
called Earth.” 

Colonel Wyborne seemed to be buried in deepest reverie, sad 
yet not melancholy, as if the magic of the scene had conjured 
up to his half-dreaming eye— 


«The spectres which no exorcism can bind 
The cold, the changed, perchance the dead, to view 
The mourned, the loved, the lost, too many, yet how few!” 


We respected the meditative mood of our venerable friend, and 
sat in silence till the boat reached her destined haven, when the 
oarsmen unshipped the mast, and pulled stoutly for the little 
mole which was projected into the sea. 

We were soon disembarked, and on our way to the farm- 
house of Colonel Wyborne, which was occupied by an excel- 
lent man and his wife, now just beginning to feel the hand of 
time, who had lived in the sea-girdled home for the chief of 
their days. ‘They received us with many demonstrations of 
kindness and respect, and seemed in nowise disconcerted by our 
unexpected arrival. Indeed, the ample supplies of provisions 
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which our commissary Peter brought along with him, removed 
all hospitable apprehensions as to our due alimentation. We 
were received in the ample kitchen of the farm-house, which 
was illuminated by a blazing pile of logs, roaring up a voleano 
of a chimney, and diffusing ¢ a ruddy light and cheerful warmth 
throughout the apartment. We were soon comfor tably esta- 
blished by the genial fireside, while the good wife was busily em- 
ployed in preparing our evening meal. When our repast was 
ready and we had taken our places at the table, Colonel Wy- 
borne still seemed absorbed in his dreaming mood, and was 
evidently in spirit far away from the wave- -washed islet where 
he was present in the body. His silence imposed an wnavoid- 
able restraint upon Mr. Armsby and myself. At last, however, 
he seemed to rouse from his reverie, and looking up at us said, 

“1 know that you will think dotage has come rapidly upon 
me when I tell you of the resolution which I have been form- 
ing. But my mind is made up ;—I go to Boston to-night !” 

“<'To Bostan to- night !” exclaimed in one breath both his 
companions ; both, no doubt, a little suspicious that something 
was out of joint in the good old gentleman’s intellectuals. 

“ Even so,” replied he in his blandest but most determined 
manner ; “ it is now fifty years since I saw my native city, and 
I once thought that nothing could induce me to visit it again ; 
but a strange impulse, which I have often felt before, urges me, 
with an almost irresistible force, to see once more, before I die, 
the scene of my early days and of the short-lived happiness of 
my prime of manhood.” 

“But why to-night ?” inquired Mr. Armsby. | 

“ Because,” he replied, “it may be my last night. This strange 
possession often comes over me, sometimes in my solitary walks 
or lonely musings in my library, but most frequently in those 
wakeful hours of nights which form a heavy share of the bur- 
den of Old Age. I feel that to- night the craving may be satis- 
fied, and that if neglect to use this night, another opportunity 

may never come to me.” 

“ But I do not exactly comprehend your plan, my dear sir,” 
observed his reverend companion. 

“Tt is this,” he replied ; “ the moon will rise in an hour: in three 
hours we may reach the town. I propose to land after all the 
inhabitants have deserted the streets, and to re-visit my old fa- 
miliar haunts by moonlight, and then return before the earliest 
stirrer is abroad.” 

Mr. Armsby in vain represented to him the fatigue, the sleep- 
less night, the night air, the mental excitement, which the exe- 
cution of his scheme would bring upon himself. His heart 
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to accomplish the adventure by himself if we declined accompa- 
nying him. ‘This, of course, was not to be thought of ; and his 
resolution being taken, we prepared to accompany him on his 
singular expedition. Mr. Armsby very evidently did not much 
relish the idea of exchanging his snug corner of the chimney 
in possession, and his comfortable bed in prospect, for a damp, 
chilly row of three or four hours by moonlight. 1, on the other 
hand, was jyst of an age to enjoy anything which had the ap- 
pearance of novelty and the air of romance. 

Our trusty boatmen were speedily roused from their lair, and 
ordered upon this new and unexpected service. ‘They were 
soon in readiness, and we all re-embarked, as well protected 
against the night-air as broad-cloth could make us. As soon 
as we had pushed off and cleared the shadow of the island, we 
saw the moon. “rising in clouded majesty” just above the 
waves, and shedding a long and tremulous line of light upon the 
dancing waters. The scene was truly enchanting. The slight 
murmur of the waves, the measured dip of the ‘flashing oars, 
and the distant bark of the watch-dog of the island we were 
leaving behind us, were all the sounds which broke the still- 
ness of the midnight sea. The light fleecy clouds which ac- 
companied the appearance of heaven’s “ apparent Queen ” were 

soon dispersed, and she shone forth in matchless lustre. ‘The 
magic air, which her silver light gave to the whole world of 
waters, was the more charming t to us who had just seen the orb 
of day sink in a sea of molten “gold. The stars stood out from 
the firmament with all the sharpness and distinctness of a win- 
ter’s night ; while the glimmering lights twinkled at unequal 
intervals from the line of coast along which we skirted, and the 
numerous islands amidst which we threaded our devious way. 

Thus we sped along, for the chief of the way in silence, till 
at length we shot under the guns of the castle, and the town 
lay before us, seen dimly in the uneertain moonlight. As we 
glided along to the measured music of the oars, Colonel Wy- 
borne’s eyes were fixed, with an earnestness almost painful, upon 
the shadowy mass of buildings i in the distance. His thoughts 
were, doubtless, transported to the day, half a century: betore, 
when he last approached his native town by sea. How differ- 
ent the circumstances under which he approached it then and 
now! ‘Then in the pride of manhood, he walked over the 
waters in a gallant ship, in the clear light of an autumnal day. 
The wife of his love was by his side, troops of welcoming 
friends stretched out their arms from the shore to hail the wan- 
derer’s return. ‘Though he had spent many years amidst 
the superb cities and magnificent ruins of Europe, and had 
dwelt as a familiar friend in the bosom of the most gorgeous 
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scenery and time-hallowed relics of a classic world, still it 
seemed to his true heart as if he had never gazed upon a scene 
so lovely or so beloved as was present to his filial eyes as he 
drew near his native land. Now in the spectral light of the 
moon, he glided like a ghost to haunt the scenes of his former 
happiness. The wife of his bosom, whose gentle hand was 
clasped in his when he last moved over those waves, had been 
for fifty years the latest tenant of his ancestral vault. The 
numerous friends, whose cordial grasp welcomed him home, 
were, with scarcely an exception, long since gone from earth ; 
and the few survivors were like him transformed from men of 
the prime to faint old men just tottering on the brink of the 

rave. A thousand recollections of buried love, of vanished 
youth, of half-forgotten friends, of well-remembered griefs, of 
blighted hopes, of transitory joys, crowded upon his musing 
soul. 

At last the prow of our boat struck the stairs of the Long 
Wharf, and our voyage was ended. Just at that moment the 
clock of the Old South Church struck twelve, and was an- 
swered from the towers of all theot her churches in long-drawn- 
out, but sweet and solemn tones. Mr. Armsby and | assisted 
Colonel Wyborne to disembark ; who, then, leaning upon our 
arms on either side, commenced his strange and melancholy 
pilgrimage. The fifty years which had elapsed since his de- 
parture from Boston had wrought none of those changes in the 
appearance of the town which the spells of modern speculation 
have in these latter days often worked in a single lustre. ‘The 
aspect of the place was almost unchanged. “The population 
had scarcely increased during that period, and the small addi- 
tion had been contented to fix their habitations upon the large 
extent of unoccupied ground within the peninsula, without lay- 
ing their parricidal hands upon the roofs which had sheltered 
their fathers. As we slowly proceeded up King (now State) 
street, there were to be seen on either side the same dwellings 
which our aged friend had left when he took his last leave of 
the metropolis. How different was that scene from the one 
which the same ground now presents! Now it is metamorphos- 
ed into one great granite temple to Mammon, whose pave- 
ments are worn by the frequent feet of his busy worshippers. 
The household gods have fled from its precincts, the fire is 
quenched on the domestic altar, the voice of woman and the 
laugh of childhood are there heard no more. But on that night, 
more than half a century since, the moon, which looked down 
upon the sleeping city, bathed in her silver beams a multitude 
of happy homes. 'The houses, substantial yet elegant, stood be- 
twixt ample court-yards in front and trim gardens behind. Old 
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trees overshadowed them, shrubs and flowers in their season 
adorned them. Hospitality and Religion sanctified them. Now 
how changed ! 

As we gained the end of the wharf and entered the inhabited 
street, Colonel Wyborne seemed scarcely to notice the familiar 
habitations of his friends on either side, but with a hurried step 
pressed forward toward the house in which he was born, and 
which was his home during his brief abode in Boston, It was 
situated on the right hand side of the street. It stood on the 
highest of three terraces of moderate height, and was approached 
by as many flights of stone steps, guarded on either side by iron 
balustrades of the fashion of the beginning of the century. The 
grounds on either side were planted with evergreens, and nu- 
merous trees of ornameiit and shade. A heavy iron gate ad- 
mitted you within the court-yard. The house itself was of 
brick painted of a cream color, Corinthian pilasters reaching 
from the ground to the eaves, and with grotesque faces looking 
from the tops of the windows. 

When we had reached the house, our venerable companion 
paused in manifest emotion. For a moment he laid hold of 
the iron bars of the gate for support, but his spirits soon rallied, 
and he regarded the happy home of his childhood and of his 
married life with sad composure. Strangers now inhabited 
those apartments, which were associated with his earliest me- 
mories. Other children played in the grounds which were his 
childish empire. Other hearts, which he knew not, and which 
knew not him, were happy in the charities of domestic life with- 
in those walls that had witnessed his happiest days. Long he 
stood gazing upon that beloved home. He seemed to forget 
our presence, and to be in the midst of another age and a for- 
mer generation. 1 have witnessed many strange scenes in the 
course of my pilgrimage, but none that I have seen returns 
upon my memory so often, or seems so extraordinary, as that 
moonlight walk. The attenuated form and pallid features of 
our friend might well have befitted an inhabitant of another 
world, returned to revisit, by the glimpses of the moon, the spot 
on earth he loved the best. The superstition which believes 
that the spirits of the departed hover over those places loved 
while on earth, is one which even enlightened natures have 
loved to indulge. But it is a chimera born of Ignorance and 
Fear. 'The blessed spirit which has put off “ the vesture of de- 
cay,” and broken the fleshy chain that linked it to earth, yearns 
not for the little point of space around which-its mortal affec- 
tions clustered. If it ever returns to this visible sphere, it is 
the chambers of the human heart that it haunts—it is the be- 
loved souls yet in prison that it visits and strengthens for the 
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struggles of earth which are to fit them for the crowns of hea- 
ven. 

As we stood gazing at the old mansion, a female form, with 
a light in her hand, passed across one of the windows, thus giv- 
ing us assurance that the house was yet tenanted by. more ma- 
terial forms than those of memory and fancy. ‘The circum- 
stance seemed to strike palpably upon Colonel Wyborne’s heart, 
and to give vitality, as it were, to his dream of the past. It seem- 
ed for a moment as if he had only to open the door, and to walk 
into the midst of his long-buried household joys. But the mood 
soon passed away and he slowly turned his fixed regard from 
his former home, and resuming his hold upon his companions, 
proceeded up the street. He now observed, on either hand. the 
former residences of his early friends, every one of which had 
passed into other hands through the lapse of time or the chances 
and changes of the Revolution. He paused to contemplate the 
old Town House—then the State House—-which was and is 
full of the memory of old colonial quarrels between the Royal 
Governors and their legislatures—and of the machinery which 
set the ball of the Revolution in motion. 'This historic edifice 
still stands, as little changed as could be expected when we 
know that it is at the mercy of a Civic Board. 

We then stopped for a moment before the Old Brick Church 
almost opposite the Town House, and surveyed with reverence 
the oldest building erected by our fathers for the worship of God. 
We then passed along Cornhill to the Province-House, then de- 
graded from being the residence of the representatives of Royalty 
to some plebeian use, but still standing, unshorn of any of its 
externalsof rank. The trees still waved in the court- yard; and 
the iron fence which had surrounded it for more thana century, 
still seemed to tell the vulgar to keep their distance. Many a 
festive image was called up before the mind’s eye of our com- 
panion by the sight of this scene of provincial grandeur. 

We then continued our wali until we came to the house of 
my good aunt Champion, which had received him and his 
bride under its hospitable roof on his first arrival from Europe. 
This was almost the only one of all the habitations of his many 
kindred and friends which had not passed into strange hands. 
The sight of its well-remembered walls seemed for a moment 
to shake his resolution of returning to his retirement without re- 
vealing his presence to any of his friends. But the settled 
habit of seclusion was stronger than his wish to see his dear 
old friend. The thought, too, of the twenty years which had 
elapsed since they had 1 met, perhaps brought to his mind the 
changes which years had worked in both of them, which would 
make their last interview on the shore of time one of melancho- 
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ly emotions as well as of sad recollections. We then proceeded 
across the Common to the foot of Beacon Hill, a natural monu- 
ment, which in an evil hour was torn from its firm base and 
buried in the sea, to glut the insane cravings of the monster 
Speculation, which threatens to swallow up our land. 

At this distance of time I cannot recall all the particulars of 
our midnight ramble. I remember pausing to see the princely 
mansions of the Bowdoins, Faneuils, the Vassals, sleeping in 
the moonlight. Opposite the Faneuil House was the King’s 
Chapel churchyard, in a distant corner of which slumbered 
whatever remained of Maria Wyborne. The gate was locked, 
so that we could not enter the gloomy precinct ; but Colonel 
Wyborne pointed out to us the spot with an almost cheerful 
air, as he added, 

“Buta few days, and the gates of the resting-place of my 
fathers will close forever on the last of their race !” 

We visited, too, the North End, then as now the most popu- 
lous portion of the town ; and as we threaded its narrow streets, 
many well-known thresholds greeted the eyes of the time-worn 
pilgrim, which he had often passed in gay or in serious mood. 
Passing hastily by them, however, and stopping but a moment 
before the former residence of Cotton Mather, his early pastor, 
we hastened back to the wharf through some of the devious 
lanes which Colonel Wyborne seemed to remember as distinctly 
as if he had passed through them but yesterday. He seemed ex- 
hausted by the fatigue of the unusual walk, and by the conflicting 
emotions which agitated his soul. We emerged into King 
strect from an alley about opposite his house. He stood ear- 
nestly lovking his last at the place he loved so well, and then 
turned sadiy away to return to the home of his declining years. 
His heart see.» too full for words ; but as he slowly walked 
oe the wharf, he pressed my arm, and said, almost inarticu- 

ately, 

“'Tell my dear friend, Mrs. Champion, what I have done 
and seen to-night, and tell her that [ shall spend the remainder 
of my few days in more content and satisfaction for this night’s 
ramble. ‘The earnest longing of my heart to see once more 
these beloved scenes is satisfied, and I shall die content.” 

When we had reached the spot where our boat was in wait- 
ing, my revered friend tenderly embraced me in his aged arms, 
and giving me a tremulous “God bless you !” sunk into his 
place, and supported himself on the shoulder of his faithful 
servant. Mr. Armsby took his leave with a cordial grasp 
of the hand, and hastened to assume his seat. The oars fell 
with a sudden plash into the water, and the boat was soon 
gliding over the waves far from the shore. 1 stood and watch- 
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ed its departing course as long as the flashing of the oars in the’ 


moon-beams indicated its pathway. At length nothing was to 
be seen but the gleaming of the moonlight on the waves, and I 
turned away in an inexplicable frame of mind, in which it 
seemed to me as if I were but just awaking from a strange mys- 
terious dream. 

I returned up the street, with my portmanteau in my hand, 
and after some difficulty procured admission at the Bunch of 
Grapes, a hostelry of no mean fame in its day. The next day 
I spent with my good aunt Champion, whose faith was hardly 
sufficient to make her credit my story of her oid friend having 
actually but a few hours before been looking up at her windows. 
Before night I returned to my chambers at Cambridge, with a 
fund of cheerful and of sadder images, over which to brood at 
leisure ; and which, at the end of half a century, still return in 
clearest vision upon my memory whenever I call to mind my 
Visit t0 AN OCTOGENARY, FIFTY YEARS SINCE. 


OSCEOLA. 


Say it in whispers, that the sons of those 
Who fought beside our Fabius, Washington— 
Inheriting a glory which was won 

By honorable port to friends and foes, 

Have flung away their birth-right, to enclose 
In a vile ambush, that Undaunted One 

Who yielded to their plighted faith alone 

The arm their valor did not dare oppose ! 
Hush !—for the Dead at Lexington who sleep, 
The Forlorn Hope of Freedom, must not hear 
That our degenerate hands, to which they gave 
Truth’s spotless banner all unstained to keep, 
And in her mighty Van-guard to uprear, 
Have left it buried in a half-breed’s grave. 
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BRADY’S LEAP. 


| BY ALFRED B. STREET. 
ae Tue following incident occurred in the year 1780. The individual referred to 
if was Captain Samuel Brady, a noted hunter and Indian fighter in the region 
 # about the Ohio river. 
J . . 
a A strire of sky its sunshine threw 


ee Upon a sylvan glade, 
. On which the circling forest drew 

-— Its pictur’d shapes of shade ; 

: ’T was spotted with low thickets, where 
iz Throbb’d the faint pulses of the air, 
a Beatings of Nature’s sleep : 
. a Beside, no motion of a thing 
Nor chirp, nor flutter of a wing, 

Came o’er the stillness deep. 


But now, far shouts and steps were heard 
Within the forest’s breast, 
“ee Approaching nearer, till the bird 
i Flew frighten’d from its nest ; 
Till bough, and moss, and grass were rife 
With myriad throngs of tiny life 
i] Circling and murmuring round, 
if And the whole scene, so lately still, 
In leaping forms and voices shrill, 
Woke startled at the sound. 


With laugh, and yell, of joy, and hate, 

mi A savage group burst in, 

om Like demons met to celebrate 

ey A festival of sin. 

= Some stripp’d a neighboring sapling bare 

—; > And pil’d its leafy branches there, 

a Whilst a wild circle stood 

.. With gleaming eyes, fix’d fierce on one 

i ii Whose brow, though bronz’d by toil and sun, 
: Proclaim’d the white man’s blood. 


ie Through the pil’d boughs red streaks of flame, 
ae Like darting serpents ran, 
* But not a tremor shook the frame 

Of that lone, helpless man. 
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He view’d, with calm and equal breath, 
The instrument of torturing death, 
The same in soul as though 
His deadly rifle still he bore, 
A dauntless hunter warrior, 
With bosom to his foe. 


Eager for their wild revelry 
Around him press’d the throng, 
Then burst in horrid mocking glee 
Loud whoop, and boisterous song. 
Woman’s shrill tones and Manhood’s shout 
And childish shrieks rung, echoing out 
Upon the sunny air, 
Wreaking their hatred’s fiercest storm 
On that unarm’d, defenceless form, 
Unbow’d, though in despair. 


Now to the chant, in circling dance 

Writh’d every bounding limb, 
And every fiend-like countenance 

Grew still more black and grim ; 
Some whirl’d their hatchets round his head, 
With starting eye-balls burning red, 

And teeth with rage that gnash’d ; 
Some scorched his shrinking skin, with brands, 
Or, blood-drops spirting o’er their hands, 

With knives his bosom gash’d. 


At length a mother, at whose breast 
A trembling infant clung, 
Close to the suffering victim press’d 
With loud and scornful tongue. 
A hope flash’d o’er him, quick as thought, 
With giant grasp the child he caught 
And hurl’d it in the blaze ; 
Then, as all rush’d with wild dismay 
To where the trembler, shrieking, lay, 
He vanish’d from their gaze. 


Now, hunter, urge thy fleet career ! 

Let not a muscle fail, 
Like wolves that scent the flying deer, 

Swift feet are on thy trail ; 
Dash through the thicket—leap the mound— 
Thy foemen’s shouting nearer sound, 

On, on, pause not for breath, 
A shot has graz’d that sheltering tree ; 
Rush down this steep declivity ! 

For close behind is death. 
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Within the clustering swamp he springs 
To seek some darken’d nook, 

Now by the pendent hemlock swings 
Across the laurell’d brook. 

The bear from covert, snorting, wakes, 

The snake his warning rattle shakes, 
But on the hunter flies ; 

Breathless he climbs the broken hill, 

Below, the foemen follow still, 
And still their war-whoops rise. 


But now, upon the burthen’d air, 
Creeps a low steady roar ; 
The Cuyahoga tumbles there, 
Hope lights his breast once more. 
He knows the spot ;~-through narrow rocks 
The torrent beats with billowy shocks, 
A war-horse cloth’d with foam, 
Thundering along its curbless way 
Flinging its mane-like showers of spray 
Athwart the yawning gloom. 


One glance ;—above the hill’s steep edge 
Ascending war-plumes float ; 

He bounds to where a dizzy ledge 
Juts o’er the torrent’s throat, 

Nerving his strength one instant there, 

His leaping figure cuts the air, 
The dread ravine is pass’d ; 

And, as the baffl’d foemen shrink 

From the black chasm’s terrific brink, 
His heart beats free at last. 


Thick, screening branches, as they fly, 
Turn off the whizzing balls ; 
And now along the western sky 
The gold-fringed sunset falls. 
And soon he saw Night’s mantle black, 
Folded around his forest track, 
With friendly stars to guide, 
And when Morn wove her dappled woof, 
He sat beneath his cabin roof 
With glad ones at his side. 
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A CHAPTER ON NIAGARA. 


“JupritH, we'll drink wine on Goat Island—we’ll waltz 
with the gayest in their gayest hall; but we’ll taste the spark- 
ling Champagne alone, where the mist falls.” « Harry,” said 
a spare | centleman i in a large green-cushioned chair, as he laid 
a volume of Wordsworth on the centre- table, “do you talk of 
wine and waltzing in the same breath with Ni iagara? do you 
take a turn of a thousand miles for a flirtation simply—a giddy 
whirl in the dance of fashion? and that, too, in the roar of the 

cataract?” And here the mild eye of the spare gentleman, 

like Coleridge’s, lost for a moment its liveliness, only to flash 
out with startling brilliancy when he entered on a favorite 
theme. “ Tuesday, you go, then,” he continued—* Tuesday, 
with your cousin Judith. I would I were your cicerone ; I 
know it by heart—I have it in my eye like a picture, from On- 
tario to Chippewa; and could show it, as would Hazlitt a paint- 
ing of Correggio or Rembrandt. 'The master-scenes of nature, 
like the chef d’euvres of immortal artists, ask for the unprac- 
tised, yet earnest visitant, an interpreter; to the careless they 
are ever positively incomprehensible. 'Their essential beau- 
ties shrink, as if were, and become dimness under the pro- 
fanity of a casual glance ; they only unveil themselves to the 
contemplative, and pour the light of their splendid mysteries 
into the fixed eye of him who looks at them and loves them 
for their own sake. 'T'o catch at first the full expression of 
harmony and beauty ever resting on the varied forms of the 
visible world, is the prerogative of genius: it is only by long 
familiarity and solemn study that the mere man can rise to 


“See into the life of things.” 


If the wild poetry of the lakes had the mastery of my youth- 
ful heart—moulding all passions into a romantic love fora 
life within their woods and upon their waves, it was not that 
every thing bright to the eye or musical to the ear was intel- 
ligible as a painting or a song: years of intimate communion 
alone brought that power—to see, in the picturesque confusion, 
order ; to blend the sweet discord into melody ; and pierce the 
mists shrouding the pavilion where sat the genius that made it. 
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I am back to Niagara for the hundredth time: I hear the 
din of the rapids—see the flashing breakers in their frightful 
race for the last leap. 

I have studied many a fair page in the broad book of nature, 
if not with the head of a philosopher, at least with the eye and 
heart of a lover; and in no chapter of the mystic volume have 
I turned such a leaf. It is poetry with the voice and the in- 
strument—a revelation divinely illuminated, to which the book 
opens of itself, and lies before the gaze of imagination, until 
spirit is lost in contemplation of the glorious author. Byron, 
the legitimate child of romance, was a play-fellow of the ele- 
ments, and laid his hand 


“upon the ocean’s mane”— 


Wordsworth linked his soul in spiritual wedlock to the beauty 
of the material world, and, as high-priest in the temple of nature, 
eat the shew-bread from her most sacred altar; and I, even I 
dared, as the young warrior cleft with his arrow the bow on 
its uprolling mist, to sport with the majesty of Niagara. I have 
= with a familiar look on the awful magnificence of its 
1eight and depth, and, aside from the fashionable throng, held 
free communion with its invisible wonders. Its image has 
flashed and foamed in my eye till it has become a living re- 
flection to light it in the darkness of sleep; my ear has drunk 
the thunder of its wild anthem, till it has a music of its own, 
singing of deeps and water-falls. I could wish to wander with 
the Switzer on his native Alps—to grow romantic on the Rhine ; 
but let the evening walks of my old days lead me where the 
departing waters of our own broad lakes break on the cliffs of 
Niagara. 

It is characteristic of a class of minds glowing with the idea 
of the beautiful, to rest with an almost idolatrous love on that 
object, whether in the spiritual or material sphere, which, of 
its kind, comes nearest the ideal of beauty in themselves. ‘They 
adopt it as the child of fancy and reflection, shaping to ex- 
quisite excellence its very blemishes, and working up to a 
likeness of the inward standard the parts, in unity, till it live 
the full and perfect creature of the imagination. In reference 
to it are all comparison and estimation made of forms of its own 
specific class, till it come at last to supersede the bright sha- 
dow of which i¢ is the essential reality. This, to the mind of 
Hazlitt, was the idea of mental power and beauty realized in 
Napoleon ; for him who has, in the language of his own 
philosophic verse, “the vision and the faculty divine,” there 
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dwells, in the vale of Grassmere and round the brows of Hel- 
vellyn, 
“ A presence that disturbs him with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts.” 


So my own feebler vision, the passage of northern waters to 
lake Ontario eminently embodies the expression of the lof- 
tiest features of American scenery. ‘The green isle, looking 
back to the sky-bounded sea—the solemn pomp and force of 
gathering currents—the boisterous rapid—the cataract—the 
wild abyss and overhanging cliff—the calm yet irresistible river, 
sweeping majestically by forest and champaigne—all are lulled 
in the music of one murmur. But the genius of this climax of 
beauty and sublimity has its throne on the mist of the cata- 
ract. Amid the grand objects of nature, that stands out alone 
with a splendor to captivate and a power to enliven the im- 
agination peculiar to itself. Even of its kind it is unlike any 
thing i in the whole range of water curiosities. ‘To an imagi- 
native mind it has in its being an element of humanity—a 
something in the economy of ‘its existence analogous to the 
mighty among men. It hath a labor to perform—a change to 
work out, for the finish and perfecting of the earth. It had its 
birth, and may perish far within the bounds of time. Virtuo- 
sos and poets of atter-ages, as they muse by the gentle river in 
the green vallies of Erie, may go down in fancy to the falls of 
Niagara, as we may to- day to those which fell without a name 
from the heights of Queenston. And in this possibility—that 
there was a time, in the reach of history, when the cliffs which 
frown off upon Ontario were “ not silent as a picture’—in the 
forethought that men may say of this grand drama of waters, 
“ it as finished, ” lies, perhaps the mystery of its unique oreat- 
ness. ‘I'he voyager, in view of Teneriffe, gazes upon it as part 
and parcel of the firm earth: it is only ‘Teneriffe—what it 
was and ever will be—-holding, by right of primogeniture, as 
its own unalienable domain, the sky and ocean. It is there ! 
one with the globe ; and the mind comes back from it as from 
the continuous coast. But Niagara is something marching 
across, rather than of and fixed upon the earth— taking to it- 
self, in virtue of its energy and motions, individuality. T'o the 
Imaginative eye it is an ever- «departing presence, gone down 
the cold blue halls of its soundless depths, yet ever, in bright 
parade, retrograding at its own solemn music to its own de- 
struction. ‘The idea that the stupendous scene can ever cease 
to be a scene, startles the poetic beholder ; conception labors to 
compass the silence of the abyss that shall know it no more, 
while yet the rills are tinkling on the hill-sides. In imagina- 
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tion, it should roll down for ever, and mingle its thunder with 
the last trump. 
HI Why so many amateurs of fine scenery are disappointed at 
their first view of the Falls, is wholly to be laid to their own im- 
prudence. From false, high-wrought descriptions, they come 
i with a vague conception of an overwhelming spectacle. ‘The 
ui! very breakers of Lake Erie happily topple from a cloud-like 
height into an under-sky of billowy mists, bright with ever- 
spanning rainbows. Held with this one old notion, they rush, 
| in the spur of the moment, to the edge of the appalling chasm 
t| to annihilate a monstrous fancy, and grieve over the tameness 
of a sight really too great to finda place i in the narrow con- 
fines of their startled senses. Fancy had moulded for itself a 
phantom without the bounds of the created universe; and 
\ found itself powerless to combine the parts of a living ‘scene, 
fi whose manifold splendors can no more be taken in at a glance 
than the truths of the whole Bible from a morning’s perusal. 
To see Niagara aright—to feel in the view what one may 
and ought to feel, and | go away with its name for ever a talis- 
ae man to wake perception to loity views of beauty in the out- 
| ward world—to many a prospect unvisited, 


a “ Hanging in the shadowy air, 
i 4 Like a picture rich and rare,” 
a one must be careful how he approaches, and how he demeans 
s himself in its presence. If, with the thoughtless hunter of a 
— kill-time, he make it the mere pander to a whirl of fashionable 
@ 1 pleasures ; or, with the busy, taking it on his way, is satisfied 
aa with a passing look ; he will leave it as a thing whose power to 
om enchant lay only i in the « mighty magic of a name.” "To 
a rise to a mastery of the whole grand prospect, he must come, 
oa not only with his soul alive to all that is poured upon the ear 
- and eye, but linger until he catch the full expression of each 
a distinctive feature ; and then, by an intercommunion with the 
ae spirit that pervades a//, awake with the power of re-producing 
| it as one. With whatever interest a traveller might stand in 
a the vestibule of a magnificent temple, he could never be arous- 
et ed to a sense of its perfection, as a whole, unless he penetrated 
sf its inmost adytum. If he would see it in all its beautiful pro- 
i. | portions, | with emotions akin to those of its builder, he must 
i wander in its solemn halls and cloisters—thrid its aisles, and 
| linger round its altar with the thoughtful leisure of a pilgrim. 
ae Thus, with Niagara. If you would have other impressions 
st than those of awe and wonder at its mere vastiness, you must 


take time for a quiet inspection of the whole. There are in- 
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trinsic beauties—-curious things, far down and within, which 
require the intellectual eye to scrutinize; a soft, small singing 
beneath its awful base, whose tones are only audible to the 
inmost ear. 

Niagara, in itself, is an endless diorama of ever-varying won- 
ders :-—a crand combination of the sublime, the deep, and the 
swift, mingled with the brilliant and terrible, and crowded 
with the beautitul ; ; demanding, for its complete development, 
the beholder to take advantage of all possible positions at all 
hours of the day and evening. The first condition to a mas- 
tery of the wonders of the cataract is to come with the soul 
alive to all that is poured upon the ear and eye. ‘To do this 
effectually, let the tourist first yield himself a willing captive 
to the romantic influences of all that is picturesque above or 
below. Make your first solemn pause, I would say to the poet 
or painter, either on the banks at Chippewa or beneath the 
heights at Queenston. From either of these points, rising 
through the wild and novel, he will ascend with easy step to 
the full power of grappling with the sublime. 

In the prospect of the river at Chippewa, there is something 
indescribably imposing. Did you ever listen to the eloquent 
Hobart, when his sweet solemn voice rolled upon the still au- 
dience his pathetic periods, and you felt what his soul swelled 
to make you feel—that the fashion of this world passeth away ? 
If you are a thoughtful man, you will feel it again at the calm 
noon-tide or a star-light evening along the green banks of 
Chippewa. The that all the classy expanse—that g olis- 
tening multitude of lingering waters, will soon be breaking in 
foam on the rapids, and bending i in the mingled green and white 
of the cataract, shapes the soft yet far- reaching water-whispers 
into an eloquent utterance of nature’s old aphorism, that “ all 
of the bright and beautiful under the stars must perish.” But 
when, by some turn of a breeze,the ear catches, like the sound 
of a coming tornado in the woods, the full roar of the Falls, then, 
as if by the might of enchantment, a new view spreads itself to 


the beholder. The slow solemn movement of the mingling — 


currents seems that of a host marshalling for battle. Busily, 
yet still the liquid squadrons roll in, narrowing and deepening 
to a visible line, where for a moment the whole broad deep 
river rests ; when, all as one, with the fearful concentration of a 
forlorn hope, moving without a murmur, it sinks, with a pulse 
that trembles through from bank to bank, on the first step of 
the terrible descent, and—is gone. At Queenston, the scenery 
is a very antithesis of that above the rapids. There the 
eye plays off upon no expanse—all is aloft and beneath. As 
you look from below into the dark gulf, out of which the pent 
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river 1s hastening, the first impulse is back ; the very air seems 
weighty with a sleeping presence not to be awaked ; and you 
recoil insensibly until you feel yourself positively growing 
little. And herein lies the witchery of the scene—its power to 
hold the gazer fast until the poetry of the sight can address 
itself to the imagination. The chill shadowy atmosphere ga- 
thering heavily upon the spirit and the senses, is the mystic net- 
work dropped around you by the Genius Loci, for a moment, 
to loose you presently with fancy double-winged. Who has 
seen an eagle float smoothly from the ealm air about some 
mountain ledge into the rapid breeze of a defile? How it bore 
him off in its first dalliance with his lazy wing :—he wheels— 
falls—struggles a breath with the invisible current ; and the 
next, on strong pinions, shoots, with it full in his eye, the haze 
of the very summit. ‘Thus will an ardent beholder yield, and 
then soar to a mastery of the picturesque at Queenston. After 
all, to those who love witha glimpse of some objective beauty, 
to turn the inward eye to the glories of an ideal, the secret of 
the romantic here lies rather in what is wanting than in that 
which really exists ; it lies, I divine, in the absence of some 
grand primitive feature,and not in any one or all that are present. 
It is one of Nature’s great picture frames ; from which, with her 
own magic hand, she has moved back the painting, and left 
nothing but vacancy to tell of its fullness—a silent and lifeless 
grandeur, to hint what once withinand around it “ lived, moved, 
and had a being.” But ah!—to a poet, a painter, here is the 
ground of the charm; this vacancy, thi» still, dead splendor, 
is the enchanter’s wand in the grasp of imagination, which it 
waves, and again, broad and unbroken, the glistening cataract 
bends in primitive sublimity from its ancient cliffs, as on that 
morning, when, like a scroll, written with anew lesson of truth 
and beauty, it first unrolled itself to earth and heaven—catch- 
ing as it fell, in the foam streaming down the vivid sheet, the 
greenness of the one and the brightness of the other ; once 
more the thirsty cedars drip in the ascending mist as they 
reach from their crags for the ever-shifting rainbows; and 
thunders, pealing over the “sea of silent oaks,” far and wide 
below, die away into 


“The strange deep harmonics that haunt its breast.” 


In crossing from the American, as we say, to the Canadian side, 
the eye unfailingly drops upon the river. You are rising and 
sinking on the cold fresh waters of Superior and Huron; you 
are whirling on the eddying currents ofthe Falls ; that thought 
throws upon their entire movement a novelty and greatness 
wholly unique. As the sight wanders through the dark gate- 
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way up into the lonesome chasm, it hangs with a keen interest 
upon the blue haze haunting its shadowy caverns :—where 
does the river come from?—it looks like Lethe! and to sail 
round the first turn into the rocks would be to forget and 
be forgotten. But it comes, strong and green like the sea, 
crowding down the cramped passage with a low muffled mur- 
mur—then bursts from its prison doors with the seeming glad- 

ness of freedom to roll on in light and liberty. As the loosened 
volumes whirl among themselves, they seem dwelling with 
stifled voices, and within a breath of shouting out, “ Niagara i is 
itself again.” Having gained the heights, a tourist of the genu- 
ine spirit will hardly “ask a better guide than his own curiosity. 

If he follow that, like a true pedestrian—cane in hand, he will 
leave the broad way with its garish sunshine, and take to the 
wild foot-paths, thridding the bits of wood-land along the bank. 

‘They seldom lead amiss, but are ever coming out to bold pro- 
jections, from which one might spring, to all a appearance, to the 
very middle of thestream. It is a striking trait in these loop-hole 
prospects, that the river, from its distance and narrowness, looks 
less like the river than a purple strip of quietly-working cloud. 
From Queenston to the presence-rock of the cataract, the chief 
point of interest is the whirlpool. At this remarkable turn the 
eager footman will pause, nothing loth ; it is the very anticham- 
ber to the last grand view. ‘The river, ‘after a fearful descent of 
a full half mile, is compelled to double suddenly upon itself in 
order to take its appointed direction. In this terrific operation, 
just where the current meets the opposing ledges, it has swept 
out an immense elliptical abyss. Into this huge basin the whole 
volume plunges and revolves. From the cliff that commands 
both the approaching and departing streams, the prospect 
is tremendous. As the eye glances up the wild misty pass, the 
idea of waters is most perfectly realized. From the moment 
the walled-in flood gushes into sight to your very feet, it is one 
rabble-rout of billows ; down they come, roaring and rolling like 
liquid thunder-heads until within half-bowshot of the frightful 
gulf, when all sink into the smoothness of descending oil, and 
slide, with a very scream-in-a-whisper, into the torture dungeon 
of the whirlpool. ‘To a sensitive beholder the sight becomes 
for a moment absolutely painful. He can scarcely rid himself 
of the notion of suffering as he gazes down on the agony of 
that “ Hell of waters,” and listens to their far-off hissing as they 
twist themselves into their fathomless labyrinths. A peep be- 
neath the shelf, that holds him to this appalling spectacle, gives 
its antithesis. "As if in mockery of the magnificence of its own 
entrance, the departing current, rising calmly from the skirt of 
the vortex, slips quietly away like a slim serpent in the sunshine. 
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Wuoever has looked into Carlyle on the French Revolution, 
must have been struck with his reiterations and applications 
of a word which is the motto, maxim, key, and principle of 
the changes which are going on in the world we live in. 
That word is Reality, the basis and substratum of every thing, 
to which time and trial are wearing us down, and by which, as 
it is beautiful or fearful, and not by tradition and prejudice, 
must every thing be judged. 

Reality is a skeleton sometimes masked as a fair or awful 
form of life—vice in high places, pomp, and domination. Some- 
times it is a crystal nucleus, but hid in a shapeless mass—the 
general mind, for example, gross in ignorance, but taking shape 
and beauty from instruction. Sometimes it is the imprisoned 
Sampson whose bonds shall be burst like smoking flax ; some- 
times the green earth, from which the invading sands are driven 
back, that the place where the desert was may blossom like 
the rose. Reality is the object of our search on earth, the thing 
towards which, consciously or unconsciously, we are all toiling, 
but happiest those who know best what they desire and live to 
realize some part of it. These are the benefactors of their race ; 
but contrariwise, what shall be said of the perpetrators of false- 
hood? Someofthem may beclassedat once; they are the enemies 
of man, in direct alliance with Satan, doing evil for evil’s sake, 
or so recklessly, with such indifference to consequences as per- 
haps to be less excusablethan the fiend who hates all goodness, 
and is thus at least prompted by a passion. But there are others, 
the slaves of prejudice and tradition, the dupes of plausibility and 
the preachers of expediency, who would perpetuate the evils 
their fathers upheld, or would do mischief instead of good that 
good may come by and bye. All these people in various degrees 
are to be condemned ; falsehood is always mischievous, and is 
usually foul; it is always without hesitation or compromise, 
without fear or favor, or exception, to be warred upon, de- 
cried and repudiated. 

Here, then, is a creed towhich even the realms of fancy should 
be subject ; for it is of them principally that we are treating just 
now, as it is in them chiefly that the present age sins against the 
truth avowedly. Fiction, it is thought, may be beautiful, and 
nature may even be beautified, and barrenness may be cultivated 
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to advantage, for the sake of strengthening the arms. Romance 
accordingly stufls young brains with impossibilities, and deran- 
ges their ideas of the relation of cause and effect. Poetry fright- 
ens language from its propriety, and distorts it when its strength 
is most wanted from its use; and metaphysics, like another 
Ulysses, ploughs the sea-shore, the sands by the ocean of Truth, 
but, unlike Newton, never picked up a pebble. ‘They may tell 
us that the mind should be employed, and so it should ; but its 
employment should have a course, a beginning and a tendency, 
if not a middle and an end. ‘There is no limit to experiment ; 
try all things, but hold fast that which is good. If your mind 
is an unoccupied plain, let any fancy march her armies in, let 
them parade, manoeuvre, contend, and march off again, but not 
unquestioned. Ask them at least, though none should answer 
why do ye so? Every unoccupied plain is a public high- 
way—the water, the blue ocean, where none can [fix his dwel- 
ling, is free to all. The wild-fowl dips his wing in it, the 
shark disports himself on its surface, and the whale plunges 
in its depths, for it hath depths, and some are inaccessible. 
The wind blows over it to his home when he is called, and 
where that home is, there let tiy thoughts follow, if they can, 
but let them desist if they cannot. The ocean is not such a 
mystery as the mind; the greater mystery may span and com- 
prehend the less, but who shail comprehend the greater? Look 
not too much into the mind, for that way madness lies, or at 
best folly and exhaustion ; the eye cannot see itsel!, and the men- 
tal sight turned inwards may end in dazzling blindness. Have 
you seen the catalogue of men who have treated of the mind, 
and have you seen the result of their labors? You might write 
it on a pin’s head, if there be enough of it to write at all; you 
might make a pin’s head comprehend it as easily as a rational 


man’s; it is simply nothing. 


Look then abroad into the former ages, 
And call to count what is of them become ; 
Where be those learned wights and antique sages 
Who of all knowledge knew the perfect sum ? 


Aye, where be they? They are gone to their several tombs, 
and their theories are gone after them : ; and the king of the 
metaphysicians of this day begins his laborsby inquiring whether 
metaphysics are possible ; for as yet he says they have not struck 
out the right path to arrive at the dignity of a science. ‘The 
great difference between men and brutes, says Jouffroy, is that 
man improves, while brutes are the same in all ages ; but almost 
immediately upon this dictum follows the declaration that Phi- 
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losophy is stationary too. Not that the learned man wished to 
assimilate Philosophy to the brutes, far from it; but uncon- 
sciously he does so. A certain number of problems, he says, 
susceptible of a certain number of solutions always the same, 
is presented in every age ; the philosophers divide upon the so- 
lutions, and the battle is fought over and over. Vain battle, 
brutish repetition ; but all do not fight in the mélée. Some 
stand apart cosmogonizing, or setting up theocracies, or fight- 
ing shadows. ‘The world is real, cries Heraclitus, (of Ephesus,) 
it is a living, ever-changing fire, and full of spirits which are 
akinto it. It is not real, says the sophist Gorgias ; and if it were, 
it could not be comprehended ; and were it comprehended, it 
could not be expressed. Air, says Diogenes the Cretan, is the in- 
telligent principle. The soul, says Xenocrates of Chalcedon, is 
a self-acting number. ‘These are the dreams which have made 
dreamers famous, wherefore wise men, cry aloud and spare 
not, there is none to contradict or comprehend you. Whatever 
your doctrines may be in you, in your proselytes it is something 
else; it acts like yeast on their brains, and produces new fermen- 
tations. Zimmerman had happily a wife, unhappily he lost 
her ; and sadly on her death-bed she thought of the dark days 
that were to come for the philosopher. “My poor Zimmer- 
man, who now shall understand thee?” Fichte fought with 
death because his thought was yet unrevealed ; quartos he had 
written and folios, full of words and sentences, parings of 
thought but no kernel, the cast-off raiment of the spirit stripping 
itself to do something not yet done. ‘One man alone,” he said, 
almost with his last breath, “one man alone has understood 
me ”——he paused, and added, “ and ne did not understand me 
either.” Darkness closed over him, kindred darkness, the 
brother of his doctrine; such darkness as the world might 
have come to if some men had not groped and felt their 
way while philosophers were trying to divine it. The blind 
that would have led the blind, began and ended with de- 
scribing the way that lay before them such as they would have 
it, and crying to each other, advance. Bacon took a step, there 
were stairs before him and bannisters, and light above him; he 
stretched out his hands and advanced, and rose, and called a 
world up after him. Philosophy, in the old sense, is nothing ; 
poetry is a folly held up by prejudice, a half civilized remnant 
of savage picture-writing and chanted laws, the go-carts and 
crutches of memory before records were perfected. It is _per- 
petuated in these times by custom, the inconceivable force of 
habit, and the fear men have of condemning what some admire 
lest it should be said that the fault is in them. But better days 
are coming, the popular cry about poetry is dying away, and 
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men find in very truth that practice, experience, demonstration 
and application, have their attractions and their beauties ; that 
reality isallin all. If you cannot make reality poetical nor 
poetry real, choose you for your portion, if you will, that one 
of these two essences which vanishes at the approach of the 
other ; but your labors will be in vain, and your end, not su- 
blime, ‘put ridiculous. Have poets taught us anything ? ? Have 
they even shadowed out darkly something that Time brought 
about and showed to be true? No thanks to them if they have, 
for they professed falsehood; and who could have looked to 
them for truth 2? Seneca foresaw America, he dreamed of such 
a thing, but did he inspire Columbus? On the contrary, Co- 
lumbus might have doubted his own conclusions when he 
found the fancy-monger had had them before him. Poetry is es- 
sentially false, the dealers in true rhymes find little audience ; 
the gift of the craft is to embellish false gems, for to set true 
ones it is little needed. Poetry is like a kaleidoscope ; you put 
nonsense and frivolity into it, and, like the worthless bits of 
colored glass in that pretty toy, they are reflected in specious 
arrangement. Verse is a thing essentially artificial. Nature 
knows it not, nor knows any use of it, nor does she prompt it 
in any of her workings, nor anything that resembles it. ‘The 
passions brought to their extremest verge do not dash into 
poetry, though Byron says they do; an enraged or desperate man 
is ho more likely to roar poetry than a lion. If you would try 
this fairly, you may find the occasion, or remember the occa- 
sions you have seen. Are not men speechless or inarticulate in 
the rage of battle; are they not earnest, subdued, and solemn in 
the presence of death? Is not the lover mute, or does he not 
speak with stammering lips, when he feels most what he would 
say? Or when the powers of a man’s mind are tasked for the 
preservation of his life, when he stands before justice in sight of 
the scafiold, when damp perspiration stands upon his brows 
and cold tremor runs through his limbs, the thought labors in 
the utterance, it chokes in the full throat, and when at last the 
trembling lip delivers it, it comes forth Prose. 

Shakspeare, they say, is the Poet of Nature, if Nature had a 
poet ; but she hath none. Shakspeare knew nature, but in ex- 
pressing her he mingled much that was his own. He rarely 
put three words together so but that you might know them to 
be Shakspeare’s. If he named a man even, in a serious mood, 
he would set his name to new music, which would remain 
with it. “Old John of Gaunt, time-honored Lancaster.” 
What a resonance that has! How it abides in one’s ear 
and thought, and with it the thought of Shakspeare. But 
that Lear in his madness, Othello in “his despair, Richard the 
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Second in his abasement, or the Third in his fury, should 
speak in lines of ten syllables, fit to count off on one’s fingers ; 
this is purely conventional. It is a mode adopted to hide a 
difficulty, a defect, an impossibility, and you make allowance 
for it as you do for the scenery, for the artificial thunder and 
lightning, or the ocean when it is brought upon the stage. 
That a man in such circumstances as some of these would not 
talk like every-day people, seems probable, and so far your 
stage hero is true to Nature, for he does not deliver like a man 
of this world. Satisfied with this, you omit to observe that 
here the resemblance stops, and that while it is perfectly true 
i that a man under deep and strong excitement would not talk 
in his usual manner, it is equally true that he would not talk 
i poetry—that he would not say any thing theatrical or fit to 
Hi produce dramatic effect, and indeed, in many cases, it is most 
i probable he would hardly speak at ‘all. What would a real 
Macbeth have said in a real murder scene ?—what answers 
would his wife have made him? Something deep and mono- 
syllabic, tremulous, fguilty, and half- expressed ; no audience 
could catch it, no short-hand writer put it down, still less could 
f any dramatist imagine it. Guilt is awful, recoiling, quelling ; 
— the first great crime must always be so; it is the showman’s 
: art to stir it up and make it talkative, but he invests its lan- 


a 


= > 


4 | guage with the unnaturalness of poetry, and the greater fault 
* passes before you unreproved. 
There is no poetry in Nature. Percival says the earth is 
full of it, the air, the stars, and I know not what besides. ‘lhe 
| earth is not, though the world is ; any body can make it, and 
i make it good, who will persevere in the practice. The earth and 
i the air may be full of beautiful things, and when you have as- 
sumed that beauty is poetry, you will have no difficulty in 
proving that poetry is all you could desire ; but this is not the 
| matter in discussion. We talk of the poetry that poets make, 
that garb of words for thought which men usually designate 
as poetry, consisting of metre, rhythm, and sometimes of 
a rhyme ; and we say it has no parallel i in Nature, nor any place, 
ome nor could it have any without displacing something better. 
Does the wind blow in dactyls and spondees? do the 
waves dash by fourteens together to make sonnets? do the 


- rivers run parallel and terminate alike ? do the jagged moun- ) 
Chloe tain-tops present the iterations of rhythm ? Where is the type of 
E . rhyme in the works of Nature? Art has plenty of it; if you 
“ | look at a piece of landscape gardening you are sure to find it ; 


* Grove nods at grove, each alley has a brother, 
And half the platform just reflects the other.” 
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But in the natural landscape, and in the natural dialect, this 
contrivance and correspondence is not to be found. a 

But the great objection to Poetry, the great accusation 4 
against it, is that it delights in falsehood and can make no- ra 
thing of ‘Yeality. It is for shedding false glare everywhere, a 
and will rather have lamp-light of its own manufacture and at 
coloring than the genial beams of the sun. Its essence is ex- 
aggeration and distortion, and is it to be wondered at that 
souls well steeped in it are ‘unfitted for every thing else? What 


says Dean Swift?—do you remember his ‘categories of 

wretches, none of whom ¥ 
“Ts so disqualified by Fate, heed 

To rise in Church, or Law, or State, aq 

As he whom Pheebus, in his ire, “al 

Has blasted with poetic fire ?” 4 

Or what says Ben Johnson, who let the truth out once, al- s 
though to a certain extent himself a poet, which Swift was “a 

not? He tells you of idle poesy, 5) 


“ That useless and unprofitable art, 
Good unto none, and least to the professors.” 


And Shakspeare, too, bears testimony, through Hotspur, to the 
feelings of an efficient, practical, and right- minded man, who 


*“ Would rather hear a brazen canstick turned, 
Or a dry wheel grate in the axletree, 
And that would nothing set his teeth on edge— 
Nothing so much as mincing poetry.” 


The truth and the end is, that men’s minds are limited, their 
lives are limited, and the false that supersedes the true and 
takes its place, turns so much energy to waste that might have 
profited. Ploughing the sea-shore may be pardoned to a real 
madman, but not to a pretended one; and letting weeds grow 
in a soil that will bear nothing else, or even cultivating them 
with energies fit for nothing else, might be very innocent pro- 
vided you call on no man to admire | your labor or its fruits to 
the disparagement of something better. Ideas and suggestions 
of beauty are lavishly diffused in this great universe, delight- 
ing the eye, the ear, and the heart of whosoever w alks in it 
with fitting heedfulness ; but to separate these ideas from the 
objects that suggest them, to disembody them and give their 
essence ina book, i is a vain attempt, and one that merits failure. 
But if it does sometimes succeed so far as to convey certain 
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faint conceptions of some of Nature’s doings to some minds 
which would not otherwise obtain them, it can by no means be 
admitted, therefore, that the poet is a sort of second creator, a 
master-spirit to be boasted of among the luminaries of the age. 
He should seek his place rather among secondary artists and 
handicrafts-men ; he should be classed, according to the goodness 
or badness of his works, with good or bad distillers or apothe- 
caries, and the works themselves might perhaps be assigned to 
the’ category of essential oils, or dried fruits, or West India 
sweetmeats. 
M. 


THE PASTOR’S ALPINE ABODE. 


(From Lamartine’s Jocelyn.) 


Own the green ramparts of the towering Alps, 
Retreats shut out by rocks from human view— 
Where man sees not, beneath his trembling gaze, 
Aught save the abyss—and o’er him the abyss— 
Some narrow plains hath Nature spread—where cling 
The rocks within the granite cliff’s embrace, 

Scarce leaving space for the wild tree to grow, 

And man to plough and sow the meagre earth. 
There chestnut-trees, with broad and tossing boughs, 
Crowd in their roots between the rocks, and hang 
Their clustering foliage o’er the gloomy gulf, 

Like wreaths o'er ancient walls. A thousand feet 
Below the verge, the broad blue plain is seen 
Streaked with its paths of white ; with golden harvests, 
And forests dark, and lakes like burnished mirrors, 
Flashing the sunlight back. The span of turf 

By cooling shade refreshed, where browsed the kid, 
Spreads ‘neath the boughs its lawn of downy green, 
And, sparkling through its veil of watery net-work, 
While Spring bestows her smile, inebriates 

The breeze that fans it with its wealth of flowers. 
Peaks, white with snow, here bound, like crystal walls, 
My lofiy prisow ; when their crests serene 

Rise o’er the storm, a spot of deep blue heaven 

Still shines above our heads. Here comes no sound 
Save some child’s voice, or bleat of wandering goat 
In the ravine—or far-off tinkling sheep-bell ; 

Or peal of convent bells for evening prayer, 

Which hear the shepherds with uncovered brow ; 

Or the hoarse moaning of the waterfall, 

So constant that the ear forgets to hear ; 

That strongest among all these desert voices, 

The ceaseless bass in an eternal hymn! 
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THE BURNING OF FALMOUTH, NOW PORTLAND, 
MAINE, OCT. 18, 1775.* 


In consequence of the terms of confederation formed by a 
majority of the American Colonies, through their delegates as- 
sembled at Philadelphia, early in the autumn of 1774, the pa- 
triotic inhabitants of Falmouth, a flourishing commercial town 
in the province of Maine, considered themselves bound to sus- 
pend all intercourse with the parent country. At this very early 
period of the contest, however, there was no inconsiderable 
number of citzens in all the Colonies, who either remained un- 
decided in their opinion of the measures taken by the first 
Congress, or were determined to oppose them. 

The conflict in these cases seems not always to have been be- 
tween loyalty to George the Third and the love of freedom, but 
more frequently between the latter and a strong regard to the 
chances of success. The restrictions laid on commerce by the 
resolutions of Congress were extremely disastrous to the towns 
on the sea-board, and it is no small part of the praise due to the 
patriotismof our fathers, that notwithstanding this consideration, 
which had great weight with the doubtful and wavering class 


5 
already alluded to, the measures of Congress were strictly car- 


ried into effect in all those places where the immediate conse- 
quences were so ruinous. None of the New-England towns 
suffered more in this respect than F'almouth, and there was none 
whose citizens were more united in their determination to abide 
by the articles of confederation, or who discovered greater spi- 
rit in suppressing all attempts to violate or evade them. 

A committee of inspection, was early appointed, to whom 
were entrusted “the affairs of the town as they respected the war 
and public measures.” The secretary of this committee of the 


town of Falmouth, for a considerable period, was the late 'TuE- 


* Messrs. Eprrors.—In looking over the contents of my portfolio the other day, 
I found the enclosed account of an event of some interest in the history of our re- 
volutionary troubles. It was written some years ago, with the assistance of a 
small volume compiled by the late Judge Freeman, of Portland, himself a con- 
spicuous actor inthe scenes described. William Willis, Esq., of the same place, 
has since given a more minute account of the same events, in his excellent 
history of Portland, to which those of your readers, who are curious in these 
matters, are referred for a complete body of valuable information relative to the 
early settlement, growth, and present resources, of that part of New-England. 


New-York, April, 1838. G. F. 
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opHILUS Parsons, that eminent jurist, who long presided over 
the leading judicial tribunal of his native state, and whose bril- 
liant career was thus nobly commenced in the ranks of devoted 
patriotism. The rigor with which the committee discharged the 
arduous duties assigned to them, may be gathered from the 
tenor of the following extracts from the records of their proceed- 
ings. 

“ Falmouth, Oct. 3, 1775. The committee met at the desire 
of Mr. Samuel Longfellow, who, on his passage to the West 
Indies, met with a gale of wind, damaged his vessei, and lost 
part of his deck load, and asks leave to re-load his vessel and 
proceed on his voyage. Then, voted, that he be not permitted 
to take any more loading on board.” 

On the same day, it is recorded that “ Deacon Titcomb and 
Mr. Enoch Isley applied for leave to send a sloop on a whaling 
voyage. ‘The committee thought it was not in their power to 
grant the leave.” 

It will not appear strange if we find that some of the in- 
habitants, who were more influenced by a sense of personal in- 
terest than a regard to the public good, became exasperated by 
these proceedings, and even made open resistance to the au- 
thority of the committee. We have since seen exemplified the 
dismal effects of a general restriction of trade in the embargo 
of 1807, which excited such universal complaint, and created 
so general distress throughout the commercial towns. 

Karly in the spring of 1775, a Captain Colson was summon- 
ed to appear betore the Committee of Inspection, and questioned 
relative to a vessel that had just arrived from Bristol, England, 
with goods consigned to him. It appeared that he had import- 
ed in this ship a quantity of rigging and sails, for the purpose 
of fitting out a new vessel from Falmouth. The committee 
passed a resolution, 19 to 5, “ that Captain Colson’s taking said 
rigging and sails out of the vessel in which they arrived, and 
his appropriating them to rig his new ship in order to send her 
to England, will be a violation of the American association ; 
Voted, therefore, that said rigging, &c. ought to be sent back 
again.” 

“But Colson was not disposed to submit to these orders, 
which, in truth, were somewhat rigorous, though absolutely 
necessary, for the maintenance of the bold stand that had been 
taken in the Colonies in defence of public freedom. ‘The 
captain “grew angry, and bade defiance to committees and 
congresses.” Under the pretence of repairing to the Provincial 
Congress to obtain the permission denied him by the Falmouth 
gentlemen, he went away, and returned with the British ship 
of war, Canceau, (often incorrectly written Canso,) commanded 
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- by Captain Mowat, and, protected by her, he succeeded in 


rigging his new vessel. 

At this time began, at Falmouth, what was termed “ Thomp- 
son’s war.” Lieutenant-Colonel Thompson, of Brunswick, with 
a party of about fifty men, came up for the purpose of destroy- 
ing Colson’s ship, and encamped on Mount Joy, where he sur- 
prised and took prisoners Captain Mowat, the surgeon of his 
ship, and a Mr. Wiswal, the Episcopal clergyman of Falmouth, 
a noted Tory. On learning what had taken place, the person 
left in command of the Canceau threatened to lay the town in 
ashes unless the prisoners were immediately set at liberty. 
The consequences of this warlike demonstration were at once 
seen. ‘I'he town was thrown into confusion, and presented a 
scene of agonizing distress. Women and children fled from 
their homes, struck with terror and consternation, not knowing 
where to seek a refuge from the impending danger. ‘The panic 
seemed universal. The carts and wagons accidentally in 
town from the -country were hastily filled with the goods of 
sundry persons, who did not stop to inquire where they would 
be carried, or to stipulate for their safe-keeping. The sick 
were precipitately removed, to the great hazard of their lives, 
to places of safety ; and disorder everywhere prevailed. 

But the alarm was premature. It was considered prudent 
to release the prisoners on their parole, which, however, after 
their release, they wholly disregarded. 

These events occurred about the 9th of May. A few days 
after he was set at liberty, which had been effected by the in- 
terposition of the leading citizens with Lieutenant-Colonel 
Thompson, Captain Mowat threatened to burn the town unless 
Thompson and his party were compelled to withdraw from it. 
This threat was disregarded ; and, in consequence, a cannonad- 
ing from the guns of the Canceau was momentarily expected 
for several days, during which time the inhabitants were ge- 
nerally engaged in removing their effects into the neighboring 
country. 

In the meantime, however, Mowat, finding himself unable 
to protect Colson against the armed troops in the town, sailed 
with him to Portsmouth, in the Province of New Hampshire. 

On the 7th of June another vessel of war, the Senegal, Cap- 
tain Duddington, with two tenders, arrived in the harbor, and 
a few days after Colson appeared again in his new ship. No 
serious difficulties occurred, however, at this time, although per- 
mission was still refused by the committee to Colson to take 
in his cargo. The town once more returned to a state of 
tranquillity ; and the alarm that had so recently agitated the 
community at length subsided. 

VOL. XI. 69 
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But matters were not destined to remain long in this con- 
dition. On the 16th of October following, the Canceau once 
more entered the harbor, with an additional ship, of heavier 
metal, called the Cat, two schooners, and a bomb-sloop. The 
whole force was under the command of Mowat. They an- 
chored in the Roads, about three miles below the town. As 
soon as it was known that Mowat commanded the squadron, 
the citizens were less alarmed by its appearance, as he had 
been indebted to their influence for his release from the hands 
of Thompson. The next day, however, the ships were warp- 
ed towards the town, and about 4 o’clock in the afternoon 
of the 17th, they came to anchor in a close line at a short dis- 
tance from the wharves. Mowat then sent a messenger on 
shore with a flag, and a letter addressed to the authorities of 
the town. In this epistle, which was a compound of arro- 
gance and affected humanity, betraying great ignorance and 
vulgarity on the part of its author, Mowat warned the citizens 
“to remove, without delay, the human specie out of the town” 
in the space of two hours. 

A meeting of the inhabitants was called forthwith, and three 
citizens were deputed to wait on Captain Mowat, “to know of 
him in general the meaning of his letter,” &c. Mowat inform- 
ed the committee that he had received orders from the Admiral 
* to burn, sink, and destroy, without a moment’s warning,” and 
that he had given the notice on his own responsibility ; but 
that if they would deliver up the cannon, arms, and ammunition 
in the town, by eight o’clock the next morning, he would in 
that case do no hurt to the place until he had despatched a 
messenger to the Admiral,* who, he did not doubt, would or- 
der him to spare the town. And, as a pledge of the fulfilment 
of the conditions, he demanded the delivery, before eight o’clock 
of the same evening, of eight pieces of ordnance, to ensure the 
safety of the town until the next morning. 

As soon as the report of these terms was made to the citizens, 
at their meeting, by the committee, it was at once determined 
not to comply with them, except so far as to send the guns at 
8 o'clock in the evening, that time might be gained for re- 
moving the sick, and the women and children, with the effects 
of the inhabitants to the places of safety. Still, however, no 
final decision was taken until the next morning, when, having 
assembled at an early hour, the citizens passed a formal resolu- 
tion, “ by no means to deliver up the cannon or their arms,” 
and sent back the committee with a message to this effect to 


* Admiral Greaves then commanded on this station, who was in Boston har- 
bor when Mowat sailed from thence to Falmouth for the destruction of the 
town. 
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the British squadron. They remained on board Mowat’s ves- 
sel until half past 8 o’clock, prolonging their stay as much 
as was in their power, in order to allow the inhabitants the 
longest possible time for removing, when they were requested 
to go on shore, with the promise of another half hour’s delay 
for their own personal security. 

What followed we give in the words of a report drawn up by 
the authorities of the town at a subsequent date :— 

“It was about 9 o’clock on Wednesday morning, being 
the 18th of October, that the firing began from al] the above- 
mentioned vessels with all possible briskness, discharging on 
every part of the town, which lay on a regular descent towards 
the harbor, a horrible shower of balls from three to nine 
pounds’ weight, bombs, carcasses, live shells, grape shot, and 
musket balls. The firing lasted without many minutes’ cessa- 
sation until about 6 o’clock P. M., during which time seve- 
ral parties came on shore, and set buildings on fire by hand. 
Parties of our people, and others from the neighboring towns, 
ran down to oppose, and it is thought killed several.” 

Little resistance was made on the part of the inhabitants, 
who were busily occupied in removing their moveable property 
out of the way of danger ; but it was said that the whole place 
would have been laid in ashes had not the parties that landed 
from the squadron met in many instances with a vigorous re- 
pulse. Only one of the inhabitants received any injury, who 
was slightly wounded. About 130 dwelling-houses, being 
nearly three-fourths of the town, were consumed, besides other 
buildings, including nearly every store and warehouse in the 
place. Among the public edifices that were destroyed, were St. 
Paul’s Church, a large and handsome structure, recently erect- 
ed by a society of Episcopalians ; a new and expensive Court 
House, not quite finished ; the old Town House, and the build- 
ing containing the public library, with its contents. A fire en- 
gine, in those days a scarce and costly machine, was also con- 
sumed. So short was the time allowed for the removal of pro- 
perty, that more than half of all that which was of a moveable 
nature was reduced to ashes. Of the houses that remained stand- 
ing after the conflagration, many were much injured by the fall- 
ing of bombs on them, and by balls passing through them. 
Traces of the latter may be discovered at the present day in 
some of the old houses that survived the catastrophe. Add to 
all this amount of loss the destruction of the shipping in the 
harbor, and some idea may be formed of the extent of this work 
of savage desolation. 

The distress that such an event must have occasioned, under 
the most favorable circumstances, is sufficiently apparent ; but 
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when we consider the brief notice given to the inhabitants, 
who were unprepared for serious hostilities at that early period 
of the difficulties with the mother country, and especially for 
such a wanton destruction of their property under the orders of 
a British officer, who, with his men, had associated freely and 
amicably in the town previous to his arrest by Col. Thompson, 
and had been set at liberty through the intercession of the citi- 
zens ; under such circumstances the outrage must have taken 
them almost by surprise, and brought unmitigated suffering and 
woe to every door. ‘The surrounding country afforded a poor 
shelter to the wretched outcasts thus driven from their homes ; it 
was at that period thinly settled, and contained a population that 
gained but little more than a scanty livelihood from the cultiva- 
tion of the soil and the fisheries. What must have been the feel- 
ings of the unhappy parent, who saw his family at once depriv- 
ed of all the comforts, and even the necessaries of life, exposed 
to unaccustomed hardships, and leaving behind them their 
dwellings abandoned to the flames, or to the remorseless de- 
vastations of men who had shared their hospitality and kind- 
ness ! 

Little is known of the perpetrators of this foul-:act of barba- 
rity more than we have related. Mowat, the agent selected to 
execute the savage purpose of laying waste with fire and sword 
a defenceless town, was evidently a grossly ignorant and ill-edu- 
cated man, the fit instrument of his employers. But Colson 
was without doubt the instigator of the work. He had sworn 
vengeance upon the patriotic committee of safety for their in- 
terference with his plans, and sought to wreak his malignant 
hatred indiscriminately upon the unoffending population of 
the town. Of his subsequent history we know nothing. Add 
to these motives of private malice, the exasperated state of feel- 
ing towards the Colonists generally on the part of the agents 
of the British Government, and we find abundant cause for what 
occurred. ‘The arrogance of the myrmidons of power had 
been sorely chastised at Lexington and Concord. British valor 
had been humbled by the disastrous affair of Bunker’s Hill ; 
and the pride of the crown had been galled and chafed by the 
persevering exertions and resolute tone of the Colonists, who 
had staked their lives and fortunes upon the issue they had 
made. Under such circumstances was the destruction of Fal- 
mouth resolved upon. 

But it is gratifying to reflect, that from the ashes of that lit- 
tle town has sprung up, beneath the protecting folds of the stand- 
ard of freedom, a large and flourishing city, whose ships have 
whitened the most distant seas; and the reflection is also a 
source of pride toevery American bosom, that on the foundation 
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laid at that period of agonizing peril by our wise and patri- 
otic fathers, has grown this great Republic, the asylum of the 
oppressed of every nation, strong enough already to DEMAND, 
without quailing, exact justice at the hands of the most powerful 


nations. 


OCEAN. 
BY KATHARINE A. WARE. 
* The Spirit of Gop moved upon the face of the waters.” 


Unsounpep—fathomless——mysterious deep ! 
With yon bright heaven coeval was thy birth, 
E’er Nature, bursting from chaotic sleep, 
First cast her glorious vesture o’er the earth. 


Type of that Power who said—* let there be light !”’ 
Thy heaving bosom caught the first soft ray 

That trembled on the verge of recent night, 
Reflecting from its source the new-born day. 


Onward thou rollest in thy majesty ! 
Earth’s deepest caverns echo to thy roar, 
Now—in thy pride careering to the sky— 
Now—softly sleeping on the pearly shore. 


I’ve gazed with awe, as o’er the cloud-capped height, 
Lashed by the storm, thy warring waves were driven, 
Or when, expanding in a flood of light, 
Thy bosom bore the radiant bow of heaven! 


Thou powerful monarch of a realm unknown, 
Oh--who that lives, thy secret paths e’er trod— 

Or saw the nameless glories of thy throne, 
Unsummoned to the presence of his God ! 


Science, hath boldly scanned the map of heaven, 
When circling orbs their sacred vigils keep ; 
Rut ne’er to her excursive foot was given 
The power to tread the chambers of the deep ! 


Imagination’s dream alone may tell 
Of gem-lit grottoes, and perennial bowers, 

Where gliding forms of grace and beauty dwell— 
Their brows enwreathed with ever-blooming flowers— 
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Who, when thy stormy waves are raging high, 
Come, in their youthful loveliness and bloom, 
With angel smiles and seraph harmony, 
To lure the fated seaman to his doom. 


We know the gems that bind the monarch’s brow 
Were filched from thy deep bosom, at the price 
Of human life, for to thy wealth we owe 
Full many a dark, unholy sacrifice. 


Proud Element! on thy expansive breast 
Is borne the noblest work of human art ; 
The gallant Surp, in bridal beauty drest, 
Goes forth with blessings from each feeling heart. 


~ 


Now—calmly gliding ’neath a cloudless sky ; 
Now—breasting with her strength thy powerful strife— 


{ Her course—how like the path of human life ! 
; Nobly resolved to meet her destiny. 


; While wrapped in thoughts of home, as the dim shore 
, Is fast receding from the voyager’s view ; 
When all is silent, save the billow’s roar, 

And viewless—save yon star-lit arch of blue. 


Who hath not deeply felt within his soul 
That Gop, in his omnipotence, was there, 
Bidding the tempest yield to his control— 


x p. And humbly trusted to his guardian care. 

| ’ i Thou reckless register of human wo! 

| 4 i] Myriads have sunk a sacrifice to thee ; 

a In youth’s rich bloom—in beauty’s brightest glow— 

ee Man in his prime and grave maturity. 

ae Millions—who sought with hope a milder clime, 

— | | To lengthen out the fragile thread of life, 

y i How have they watched the ceaseless hand of Time— 

| Unmindful of thy elemental strife. 

i 2 1 Breathing a supplicating prayer to God— 

a A few short days their fleeting lives to save, 
| So they might rest beneath their native sod— 
| But found within thy depths a nameless grave. 

‘a Friends I have loved, repose upon thy breast ; 

a Yet not less sacred is their ocean tomb, 

| For memory, hovering o’er their place of rest, 


ae Hath twined a garland of unfading bloom. 
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SCENES IN THE LIFE OF JOANNA OF SICILY. 


BY MRS. E. F. ELLET. 
THE VINDICATION. 


“ For behold me— 

* * * a great king’s daughter, 
The mother to a hopeful prince—here standing 
To prate and talk for life and honor, ’fore 

Who please to come and hear. For life, 1 prize it 
As | weigh grief, which | would spare; for honor, 
’Tis a derivative from me to mine; 


And only that [ stand for.” 


Winter’s Tale. 


THERE was the confusion of a vast multitude about the 
gates of Castel Novo; a promiscuous assemblage, agitated and 
calm at intervals, like a fluctuating sea; and the tumult of 
many voices, of which yet not one expressed that careless 
gaiety which, even in times of calamity, distinguished the vo- 
latile Neapolitans. No light jest was heard, or minstrel’s idle 
lay; the thoughts of all were absorbed by one subject of in- 
terest; all were subdued into expectation—the expectation 
which too surely foresees, but cannot avert, impending misfor- 
tune. There was a deputation from the principal cities of the 
nation, an assembly of the nobility and the governors of the 
capital ; but it was no festive occasion which called them to- 
gether, nor did they meet to deliberate on measures for the safety 
of their sovereign. ‘They met to receive that sovereign’s fare- 
well ! 

After the execution of Philippa and others of her intimate 
friends, fortune seemed to arm her utmost malignity against 
the unhappy queen. ‘I'he Duke of Durazzo openly charged 
her with the murder of her husband, and headed a party in 
rebellion against her. Louis of Hungary prepared to invade 
her kingdom, at the instigation of the nobles of the house of 
Pipini, of Nicholas the Hungarian, and Friar Robert, who, on 
the death of Andrew, had fled to their own country. Her own 
troops were not powerful enough to resist the increasing force 
of the rebels. As a first measure of defence against the 
threatened storm, the Neapolitan council unanimously implor- 
ed Joanna to bestow her hand on some native prince, “ of 
known valor and ability,’ who might be entrusted with the 
command of the army, and support her contested title to the 
crown. Their choice, without one murmur of dissent, fell 
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upon the queen’s cousin, Louis of Taranto. He was selected, 
not only for his personal qualities, his courage and _ talents, 
but for the power and importance of his family—the noblest 
in the realm. Joanna heard herself called on by the voice of 
the nation, brought to the brink of ruin through her misfor- 
tunes, to espouse the object of her early friendship, the com- 
panion of her childhood; endeared not only by their kindred 
blood, but by constant association and intimacy. Yet the very 
step which it was thought would add to her security, precipi- 
tated her calamities. The youth, beauty, and fascinating quali- 
ties of the newly-wedded pair, exposed them to the harshest 
censures of an ill-judging world. Some hesitated not publicly 
to lay Andrew’s death to their charge; and many, who had 
been silent hitherto, or had stood forth in the queen’s favor, 
forbore henceforth to defend her from defamation. 

Soon as the intelligence of the nuptials was spread abroad, 
Louis of Hungary hastened to put in practice his scheme of 
invasion ; demanded the investiture of Naples at the Papal court; 
and when the Pope denied his rights, and refused audience to 
his ambassadors, publicly accused Joanna before Rienzi, the 
Tribune of Rome. His armies assembled, aided by contribu- 


— 


a 

ae tions from various foreign princes, and by hordes of German 
- mercenaries, to desolate the fairest portion of Italy. Nicholas 
y 


the Hungarian, and others of his satellites, were busy on the 
frontiers of Naples, corrupting the people with gold and _pro- 
mises, and terrifying those who were proof against their bribes 
with threats of the monarch’s speedy vengeance. Hundreds 
| flocked to the standard of Hungary; castles and towns sur- 
rendered voluntarily ; and even some of the distinguished ba- 
rons of the kingdom, impelled by personal enmities or jea- 


: 


— lousies, pledged their allegiance to the mortal enemy of Jo- 
| anna. Unmindful of dissuasion or warning—either of God or 
— man—the Hungarian pursued his march; displaying a sight 
a to appal the superstitious populace in his black standard, on 
— | which the horrible scene of Andrew’s murder was painted. It 
—- was followed invariably by a crowd of mourners in sable habits ; 
— | for the king wished to proclaim, by this ill-omened banner, that 

i he came as an avenger, as well as to recover his alleged rights. 
i. Thus environed by danger and calamity, her crown and life 
. menaced ; deceived and forsaken by those who should have 

| upheld her cause to the death-—for many nobles professing al- 
i" ie legiance to her were in secret treaty with the enemy—unde- 
~ fended by the versatile people, who feared the wrath or coveted 
| the favor of the invader, there was one conviction that stung 

ie more deeply the heart of the unfortunate sovereign than all her 


a calamities abroad and at home; ome cause of sorrow that made 
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life a bitter burthen, that contributed more than aught else to 
bow down her noble head before the storm ready to burst upon 
her. It was the knowledge, that among her people—that people 
so dear to her, who had loved and worshipped her in former 
years, for whose sake she had submitted to evil and suffering, 
had offered up the dearest treasures of woman’s heart, for 
whom she was ready to give up all, to her very existence— 
the calumny propagated by her enemies, seized on by rebel- 
lion as its pretext, was believed !--the knowledge that she 
was regarded by many, whose good opinion she valued next 
the approval of her own conscience, as really meriting the 
stigma so foully cast upon her by those who had dared arraign 
her as “the homicide and husband-killer ;’—the knowledge 
that this belief, monstrous as it was, had actually fettered many 
a bold hand that was ready to strike in her defence, and quelled 
the tide of indignation in many a loyal bosom! 'T’o a delicate 
and sensitive mind like Joanna’s, this conviction was enough to 
poison every source of courage or of energy. Yet she struggled 
boldly to rise above the torrent that was overwhelming her. 
She trembled before the judgment—not of the vain and ‘calcu- 
lating ‘Tribune, nor of the deluded or corrupted of her own 
country, nor of the hostile powers of EKurope—but of the dis- 
passionate Future. She feared, with the deep dread of an ho- 
norable nature, the unfavorable sentence of a world, to whom 
the question of her guilt or innocence would be submitted in 
the records of history, when she could no longer disprove the 
partial evidence of circumstance. Lightly as she prized the 
life rendered worthless by the loss of all that could make life 
precious, she clung eagerly to the opportunity yet remaining 
of vindicating her sullied reputation, knowing that to her peo- 
ple as well as herself she owed it to repel the doom of scorn 
her enemies strove to fix on her; that her justification alone 
could save the land from ruin, by replacing her securely on 
that throne whose majesty she had never disgraced. 

She addressed the assembled people, not “ by the mouth of 
her wise men,” as her father is recorded to have done, but by 
her own lips, in the unstudied eloquence of feeling, in the 
language emotion suggested, warm from the heart, and find- 
ing “its way to the heart of all who heard. 

She pointed out the dangers that beset them*—the ap- 
proach of Louis of Hungary to the capital, at whose gates vio- 
Jence and war already raged ; she declared her own inability, 
weakened as was her power, to resist the storm; she owned 
her helplessness—a woman, and of tender years—* the victim 


* See the Historical Life of the Queen of Naples. 
VOL. XI. ay 
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of misfortune”—to stem the fearful tide in her own strength, 
and regain what she had lost through no crime of hers. She 
announced her intention of retiring to Provence, the ancient 
inheritance of her family. “I depart,’ she cried, “from a 
kingdom I cannot save! Igo to make manifest mine inno- 
cence, as it is known to God in heaven, to the vicar of God 
on earth! to force the world to repeal its unrighteous 
sentence ; to ask justification at the hand of an immortal 


_judge! But it is not seemly, nor shall it be, that my beloved 


people suffer because I have suffered. Though I discredit not 
the loyalty of ye all—who would not scruple to defend my 
just right in arms—if not for mine own merit (for ye know 
that until this hour I have been a queen in name only, with- 
out power to do good to any,) yet for the love ye bare my fa- 
ther and my royal grandsire ;—bear ye witness, my first volun- 
tary act is to yield up those rights for the public good, willing 
to spare you the misery of a useless contest. Wherefore I ab- 
solve you from your oaths of allegiance, and do here command 
you to give up resistance. Go freely, all of you, to King 
Louis, and deliver to him, in person, the keys of your towns 
and castles, waiting not for the summons of herald or trumpet !” 

It was a strange and moving sight to see that youthful and 
lovely lady thus resigning her dominions, and bidding adieu 
to her home. 'The whole concourse, as one man, were moved. 
even to tears; the agitation manifested itself in a universal 
murmur of anguish; and shouts of “ Viva Giovanna !” were 
uttered in voices faltering with emotion, or half stifled by 
weeping. Amid the general commotion, a muffled figure stood 
from the midst of the crowd, and with earnest gestures pressed 
towards the balcony where stood the royal speaker; gazed up- 
wards mournfully a few moments, and then, unheeded by 
any, was again lost in the throng. 

The young queen alone, in this affecting moment, when 
burgher and cavalier and baron were melted at her feet, pre- 
served her composure ; for her calmness was the effect of mag- 
nanimous resolution. The evidence of her subjects’ sympathy 
thrilled to her heart, and kindled there a hope that was to sus- 
tain her in reverse; yet not for one instant did she swerve 
from her noble resolve. Lifting up her voice once more, 
clear and trumpet-like, though she was manifestly agitated, she 
bade them “cast away despondency, and share with her the 
hope she felt in God’s justice ; for that Hr,” she doubted not, 
“ would show the world her innocence, and restore to her her 
kingdom and her fair fame !” 

Silence, only broken by moans of lamentation, had prevailed 
in the vast assembly while the queen was speakivg ; when her 
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moving and melodious accents ceased, and they saw her grace- 
ful figure in the act of retiring—a thrill of sorrow, and shame, 
and self-reproach, ran through every bosom. 'Those, who a few 
moments before had been ready to see their queen depart, were 
now most eager for her stay. The air was rent with mournful 
cries, and with entreaties for her to remain—entreaties to be 
permitted to bleed and die in her defence ; the nobles thronged 
about her, imploring her to encounter every hazard, which they 
would cheerfully dare along with her. Not in vain, had she 
then hazarded the attempt to regain her possessions by force, 
would the captivating graceand eloquen ce of Joanna haveap peal- 
ed to her versatile subjects. Had she been guilty of the crime a 
few partial historians lay to her charge, would she have foregone 
the opportunity of recovering her throne, refusing to profit by 
the enthusiastic spirit of devotion her words had awakened ? 
would she have renounced the aid so eagerly proflered—prefer- 
ring to abide the issue of a trial face to face with her accusers 
—before the highest earthly tribunal, the sacred college and the 
Vicegerent of God — the supreme judge of Christendom — 
whose decision she could not foresee, except so far as her own 
conscience foreboded it ? 

Joanna departed in hope as wellas in sorrow ; for her repent- 
ant subjects vowed never to rest till the land was gladdened 
by herreturn. Three galleys conveyed her and her household 
to Provence. Those who had condemned her, or who had silent- 
ly heard her reviled, whose horror for her supposed crime had 
overpowered aflection,—saw her about to quit her native land, 
perhaps forever; and in the bitterness of the parting moment 
remembered her only as they had loved her in her fair child- 
hood, the hope of the nation, the delightof every eye. Gloom 
alone, hopeless gloom, would remain “to her country when she 
was gone—like the cold twilight when the sun departs, to be 
succeeded by the deeper darkness of night. Early affection, 
heightened by pity, revived in the bosom of the fickle multi- 
tude ; ; they lined the shore, which was the scene of embarkation ; 
and when the Queen, attended only by a few devoted friends— 
for she departed as a fugitive and not as a monarch—passed to 
the strand, men and women crowded eagerly round her, kiss- 
ing her hands and her robe, with weeping eyes, and uttering 
loud and vehement prayers for her restoration. 

As she stepped from the strand, the muffled figure, who had 
stood in the court during her address, sprang forward and 
grasped her mantle, pointing with the other hand tremblingly 
towards Castel dell’ Novo, whose gloomy pile rose from an iso- 
lated rock in the bay before them. 

“ What means this ?” said the Queen, in tones tremulous with 
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indefinite apprehension; “what means this, and who art 
thou ? 

“There is one there,” said a hoarse female voice in reply, : 
but without heeding the last interrogatory, “who should go 
with you. Let not the mother leave her child to the nurture of 
the wolf!” And the hood falling partly back, revealed the face 
of a woman of the lower orders—her features flushed with 
emotion. 

“ Alas !—alas! cried Joanna, “God knoweth it is my bit- 
terest sorrow to part from my Carobert! But he cannot go 
with me—such is not the Pope’s pleasure. I leave him in the 
hands of heaven.” She burst into tears, and sobbed audibly. 

“Tear him away then, by force of arms!” cried the deep 
voice of a stranger; “will you suffer him to hate and revile 
you as he will—and they have his lessoning ?” Joanna 
sighed bitterly ; and with a mournful glance round her, as if to 
show how inadequate her present force for the storming of a 
citadel, shook her head and passed on. The people strained 
their eyes to catch a last glimpse of her figure on the deck of 
the galley ; as that beloved form receded from their view, and 
the vessels gradually diminished to a speck, their lamentations 
subsided to a mournful silence. 

“ What, then !” cried the same hoarse voice that had address- 
ed Joanna; “shall we stand here inactive, because the hope of 
Naples hath vanished from our eyes? Let us begone, and sup- 
plicate the holy saints, with penance and vigil, and prayer, 
that they watch over our queen, that they fight for us against 
the usurper! So shall his banners be overthrown, and the 
flood of the indignation of the Lord shall swallow him up— 
even as the host of Pharaoh, who persecuted the people of 
God |” 

Her words seemed to inspire every breast with heroic ardor. 
The multitude hastened with one accord to the churches, and 
surrounding the altars, with lifted hands and murmured vows, 
invoked every saint to grant their sovereign a prosperous voy- 
age and return. 

While Joanna pursued her melancholy voyage round the 
shores of Italy, her ruthless enemy advanced towards Naples, 
subduing in his way the towns of Sulmone and Aversa. ‘The 
last-mentioned place was doomed to be the scene of another 
murder, as cruel and treacherous as the one which, two years 
before, had stamped it with horror. The Duke of Durazzo, 
sullied with the guilt of treason against his kinswoman and 
sovereign, who went thither to meet the King of Hungary in 
amity, there received the reward of his treachery at the hand 
of Louis—savagely butchered on the very spot where Andrew 
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had fallen. Terrible, but just retribution, that he who had per- 
secuted his queen into exile, should himself perish under accu- 
sation of the same crime ! 

Avignon, in the middle of the fourteenth century, had hardly 
recovered from the devastation committed more than a hun- 
dred years before, by order of the Pope’s legate, then leading 
a crusade against the Count of 'Toulouse and the Albigeois. 
The residence of the Popes in that city, however, in some 
measure repaired the injury, while it rendered the poverty of 
the original inhabitants more apparent, in the contrast which 
their low and ill-constructed dwellings presented to the stately 
towers and palaces of the noblesse. “It is a new Babylon,” 
says Petrarch, in his usual strain of indignant eloquence, while 
declaiming against the luxury he witnessed ; the « gorgeous 
domes and towers, resplendent with gold ‘flouting the sky’— 
while the ancient mistress of the world— alas, for the duration 
of mortal splendor !—‘ non é piii com’ era prima!” Could the 
poet have beheld a few hundred years later the remains of the 
magnificence he denounced—solemn pity would have taken 
the “place of anger! Palace and temple lie in ruins ; and even 
the majestic pile, which sheltered so many years the spiritual 
sovereigns of the world, is but a mouldering monument of the 
decay of human greatness. The lordly Rhone, impetuous, 
majestic as of old, when his tide ‘ worshipped the regal city ’~— 
rushes by, as if wailing for her fall; that which seemed fleet 
and fugitive, as the Spanish poet says of the Tiber and the 
ruins of Rome, is all that survives. The whole river turns 
from the sinking fabric of man’s grandeur, to linger in fields 
clothed with their primeval beauty ; to bathe the olive trees and 
the hill of vines, and the sunny islands sleeping on its bosom 
of deep blue. Never was there landscape so filled with all that 
is bright, and calm, and beautiful, as the scenes in this sweet 
province of Vaucluse. Nought rugged, or vast, or incongruous, 
mars its fairy loveliness. The Durance here mingles its waves 
with “the arrowy Rhone;” clasping in their embrace rich 
plains, embellished with oroves, and flowers, and fountains ; all 
is there to enchant the senses and fill the heart with delight. If 
Nature in some parts of il bel paese reigns as an enthroned 
queen, she here puts on the aspect of an engaging woman, 
decked with every adornment of beauty and luxury. In these 
delightful environs Petrarch drank inspiration ; here breathed 
those immortal sighs which have found an echo in every age 
and in every land. The renowned fountain of Vaucluse yet 
murmurs the name of Laura; its beauties are as the shrine for 
the genius that made it immortal. 

Clement the Sixth occupied the pontifical chair at this period, 
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and under him the court assumed an unwonted degree of mag- 
nificence. ‘The poet we have quoted angrily denounces the 
luxuriousness of his courtiers. “They are robed in gold and 
purple, superb in the spoils of princes and people ; sumptuous 
banquets have replaced simple repasts; in place of the bare- 
footed Apostles, who took ‘neither staves nor scrip—neither 
bread—neither money ’—we now have satraps mounted on 
steeds covered with gold, champing gold, and shortly to be 
shod with gold, if God repress not this luxury.” In truth, 
the Pontiff loved the good things of this world, and was 
in no way disposed to exhibit ‘the externals of that hu- 
mility of spirit becoming him who gloried in the title ‘of 
“the servant of the ser vants of the Lord.” Generous in 
his temper and magnificent in his tastes, his court was 
the resort of all the scholars and artists of Europe. His 
predecessors in the Papal dignity, who had been noted for par- 
simony, were of obscure origin, and knew not how to adorn 
their sovereignty; Clement was of noble birth; in his veins 
revelled the blood of an illustrious race ; his natural fondness 
for splendor had been nourished and developed by the habits of 
one accustomed to courts and court pleasures. [ull of prince- 
ly accomplishment, he loved the chase and the pomp of the 
feast; nor was he less renowned for his admiration of the fair, 
in whose society he had delighted from his youth, and to whom 
his palace was at all times hospitably open. 

Such was the prince, described as more of the refined and 
gallant cavalier than the austere father of the church, before 
whom Joanna was to plead her cause. His brilliant court was 


at this period crowded with distinguished strangers from va- 


rious countries ; dames of high birth and beauty, rival stars of 
fashion and loveliness, also shone in this congenial sphere. 
The rigid and ascetic condemned these fetes and pleasures as 
disgraceful to so lofty a prelate; but as talents and learning 
were munificently encouraged, and the Pope had warm advo- 
cates among the class of scholars, his course was abundantly 
defended. 

It was a day in March—yet the balmy airs and bland sun- 
shine might have belonged to May—when a procession of the 
authorities of Avignon, the various religious orders, and the 
whole sacred college, went forth from the town to meet the 
Queen of Naples. Kighteen cardinals, in all the splendor of 

equipage that had called forth the invectives of Petrarch— 
wearing their official robes and hats of scarlet, approached from 
the wide avenues of elm to join the royal cavalcade. The 
company thus reinforced, advanced in regal array; Joanna 
seated on her “ milk-white palfrey, caparisoned with azure and 
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gold,” wearing “ the crimson robe, the ermined mantle of pur- 
ple strewed with the golden fleur-de- lis, with the crosses of the 
kingdom of Jerusalem glittering on her shoulder, and bearing 
the orb and sceptre, and the open crown fleur de lizee.” Over 
her head was carried the dais or canopy of state, in form an 
oblong square frame, with narrow border ornamented with 
gold and fringes, each corner marked by a raised ornament, 
from which depended four gilt poles, carried in turn by nobles 
of the highest rank in their splendid surcoats and coronets, 
standing at a sufficient distance from the principal figure to 
display ‘her magnificence and beauty to every spectator. 

The Queen’s palfrey was led by two knights of noble blood ; 
at her right rode Louis of Taranto, adored by the populace for 
his princely g graces and engaging manners ; the bishop of Flo- 
rence, Angelus Acciajuoli, followed,—and ‘his brother Nicho- 
las, the faithful adherent of the house of Taranto, now creat- 
ed Chancellor of Provence. They were escorted by a gallant 
train of Joanna’s Provencal vassals, gaily attired, and pressing 
round the person of their liege lady ‘with that air of dutiful af: 
fection and homage which ever marked the feelings of her ul- 
tramontane nobility towards her. Not less ready in demon- 
strations of loyal devotion were their lovely dames, who also 
rode in the procession, attendant upon the sovereign. 

A gorgeous welcome from the inhabitants attested the feel- 
ing with which all greeted the royal fugitive. The streets 
were strewn with flowers, and banners of silk streamed from 
the windows and columns; the balconies of the patrician 
dwellings, hung with tapestry of gold and silver cloth, and 
garlands of myrtle and flowers, were crowded with the fairest 
and wealthiest among the dames; while the inferior citizens 
stood on the threshold of their humbler abodes, testifying, by cla- 
morous exclamations and applause, their wonder at the stately 
spectacle. 

Prince Louis displayed, as his chief ornament amidst all his 
magnificence, the badge of the first order of knighthood known 
in Italy—the order of the Knot, instituted by himself, und sym- 
bolical of the ties of brotherly love which united him with the 
brave warriors who had sworn to follow his banner. His 
azure mantle, heavy with rich jewels, and bearing the golden 
fleur de lis of his royal house, was fastened on the breast. with 
a knot of gold and silver—the colors probably in allusion to the 
arms of the kingdom of Jerusalem. As the procession passed 
slowly along the narrow streets, a slight incident had nearly 
changed the hopes of the most sanguine into superstitious fear. 
A beautiful young girl, heiress to one of the noblest houses in 
Avignon, stood on a balcony beneath which they were to pass, . 
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holding a wreath of flowers, which, gaily smiling, she endeavor- 
ed to let fall on the head of the young prince. The act of 
homage had nearly proved fatal to its object. The steed on 
which he rode suddenly started, and, rearing upright, broke the 
reins from the hands of the nobles who were leading him. 
Louis perceived his danger, and sprang from the back of the 
frightened animal amid the shrieks of the terrified dames ; the 
horse rushed madly through the crowd ; but the prince stood 
up, and bowed with an air of gallantry to the fair one who had 
been the cause of the mischief. 

“'The Lady Biondina,” he said, smiling, “has done this day, 
by a wave of her fair hand, what many a sturdy Hungarian 
hath essayed in vain,—unhorsed Louis of Taranto.” 

“ But your coronet ! my lord !” cried a pilgrim, meanly dressed 
in a grey gown, with bonnet decorated with sea-shells in the 
ancient fashion of those who returned from the Holy Land— 
pressing forward with the fragments of the trampled orna- 
ment— 

“ This wreath is a more fitting one! And by my faith, one 
of the tears trembling on the cheek of the noble Lady Biondina 
for my discomfiture, is of more worth than the brightest of these 
faithless gems!” And consigning the broken coronet to one 
of his companions, he took another horse from his pages, and 
the cavalcade moved on. 

“* Heaven grant it be not an omen !” exclaimed the aged pil- 
grim, crossing himself. “I have seen such chances in the wars 
of Palestine, but they ever foreboded some fearful visitation !” 
The attendants and spectators were equally loud in the expres- 
sion of their fears. 

Though surrounded by the insignia of her rank, the splen- 
dor becoming a,queen in that age of magnificence, there was no 
triumph in the expression of Joanna’s pale cheek and brow. She 
was about to enter an assembly of princes and prelates, the re- 
presentatives of the crowned heads of Europe ; but not as she 
was wont, to receive alone thetribute of homage and admiration. 
She was not to move there, as on her last visit to Avignon, the cy- 
nosure of all eyes, the praised of every tongue. The concourse 
would consist, besides her friends, of her accusers and her judges. 
Hundreds were there who knew her only through the injurious 
reports disseminated by her foes, or who regarded her with cu- 
rious or prejudiced eyes. And their prejudices, strengthened by 
the natural inclination of men to believe the worst, she was to 
combat with the simple force of truth, without the aid of learn- 
ing or sophistry—without power to compel their acquiescence 
in her words! By the decision of those judges she must stand 
or fall; must triumphantly vindicate her fame, and fling back 
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the obloquy on her slanderers, or lose her crown forever ; 
and, what was dearer—dearer than life—her title to the esteem 
of honest men in this age and in after-ages. 

Who can marvel that, with such feelings oppressing her 
heart, she smiled not in reply to the exclamations of the people 
or the sallies of the courtiers around her? Her cheek was 
blanched, and a stern expression of resolve sate on her brow ; 
but, save that once or twice the feeling called up by some sud- 
den recollection or association suffused her eyes, there was no 
manifestation of emotion. Her bearing was loftier, graver, 
and more majestic than her wont ; it was the sign of the gather- 
ing of the soul’s energies to meet the fearful crisis at hand. 
She rode on in abstracted silence ; her progress continually im- 
peded by the motley crowd, composed of the natives of almost 
every clime, till they reached her hereditary palace, the con- 
vent of the Ursulines, where she alighted, it is recorded, to re- 
ceive the customary refreshment, and allow her judges time 
to prepare for her reception. 

The Representative of St. Peter, who, surrounded by his car- 
dinals in consistory, waited to receive the queen, was seated in 
his state chair of crimson and gold,* “attired in his dazzling 
white robes, of silver tissue with the triple tiara,” or cap of 


gold surmounted with the orb and cross, with embroidered pen- 


dant finished at the end by crosses of gold—which was worn on 
occasions of peculiar solemnity. In ahalf circle on either side, on 
seats lower than the Pope’s, were ranged the cardinals ; and the 
spacious hall, from its entrance to its upper end, was filled with 
princes and potentates of every degree, with prelates and ambas- 
sadors from every court in Europe. ‘Eminent among the last 
were the ambassadors of Louis of Hungary, just arrived 
from Naples; they had come prepared to defend the conduct 
of their master by impeaching Joanna, and to claim her crown 
in his name, as justly forféited by her crimes. 

The doors of the Consistory being suffered to stand open in 
honor of the sex and rank of Joanna, she was led into the as- 
sembly by two members of the sacred college, her anxious 
friends and vassals following at a distance. Pausing on the 
threshold as she faced the august assembly, she kneltaccording 
to custom ; then advancing, knelt a second time in the centre. A 
Jow murmur of admiration and sympathy passed from lip to lip 
throughout the concourse, but was instantaneously hushed, and 
every breath drawn, as she proceeded, athird time kneeling at the 
pontifl’s feet, and bent her head to kiss the golden cross embroi- 


* See Angelo de Costanzo—il savio e grave Costanzo—as Giannone ternis 
him, and the Historical Life of the Queen of Naples—the authorities for this ac- 
count. 
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dered on his slipper. She then touched his hand with her lips, 
such salutation being the privilege of princes, and stood upright ; 

replying to his assurances of paternal regard with expressions of 
submission and obedience ; so low were the tones of her voice, 

that though they fell like silvery music on the ears of the audi- 
tory, none could distinguish her words. Clement placed her ona 
seat at his right hand, cushioned with crimson, and next his 
own ; then turned to receive the homage of her companions. 

Lonis of Taranto, Nicholas Acciajuoli, ‘and a few of the most 
distinguished among the Provencal nobility, paid their obeisance 
in turn ; while Joanna sat motionless, summoning every facul- 
ty to her aid in the task she was to undertake. ‘The object of 
her coming at length announced, she rose to address the assem- 
bly. “ All eyes,” says her historian, “ were turned on her ; and 
thus attracted, were not to be quickly withdrawn.” Her figure, 

so symmetrical and noble—her composed and majestic mien— 
her “carriage altogether royal,”—added effect to the exquisite 
beauty of her features, which, says Maimbourg, “ witha charac- 
ter of grandeur hada certain air of native goodness, that soften- 
tened their expression, and won the love, while she commanded 
the respect, of those who beheld her.” If grief had cast a sha- 
dow on her brow, it had but softened the brilliancy of her 
charms into that grace which is unspeakably more touching 
from its appeal to the tenderer sympathies, than beauty in the 
sunshine of prosperity ; ithad imparted an exalted expression to 
her countenance, revealing the developement of the loftier qua- 
lities of her nature. 

She used, in her address, not the soft accents of her native 
tongue, but the Latin, the language then used for all public 
edicts, and suited to a mixed assemblage composed of so many 
nations, by the greater part of whom the Provencal or Italian 
dialects would not have been understood. 

Historians pronounce her defence “ the most powerful speci- 
men of female oratory history has ever recorded.” She appeal- 
ed from the beginning solely to the understanding ; stating the 
points of her defence with so much « logical clearness, force, 
brevity, and perspicuity,” as to carry conviction along with her. 
It was only when adverting to the painful circumstances of her 
condition, and to the catastrophe of her husband’s fate, that 
her voice, which had hitherto been clear and thrilling, became 
faltering and unequal, and her breast heaved with uncontrolla- 
ble emotion. In accents deeply pathetic, with brow now flush- 
ed, now pallid as marble, she spoke of the death of her consort, 
and painted the horror she felt at the crime of which her 
enemies accused her. “I am an orphan,” she concluded, in 
tones that penetrated the heart of every one present—who had 
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witnessed, awed and admiring, the dauntless efforts by which 
she had turned from herself every imputation of evil—* I am 
an orphan, and have none to espouse my cause ; a woman, 
and cannot enforce your judgment; persecuted by those who 
have power to reward my condemnation ; a fugitive from mine 
own realm, to which, if this day unsuccessful, I never return ! 
Yet I appeal not, fathers, to your compassion for a weak wo- 
man-—-to your kindly pity for a fallen queen! ‘To your sus- 
TICE Only IT appeal! Ye have heard my vindication ; and, 
though bowed even to the dust beneath the foul calumnies that 
have destroyed my peace—stripped me of mine unsullied fame, 
which is my better crown—and well nigh too of life—my soul 
would scorn to owe my restoration to ought but the unswerv- 
ing truth! Wherefore I do entreat you, knowing my inno- 
cence, that ye proclaim it to the world at large, and free mine 
honor from this cruel stain! I have nomoreto say. ‘lo your 
wisdom, holy fathers, I commit my cause, and to Him who is 
the Judge Supreme !” 

“If there be any thing touching in nature,” it has been re- 
marked, “ it is the tears of proud man; if there be any thing 
sublime, it is the mild fortitude of weak woman!” Not alone, 
most surely, to the beauty or the grace of the youthful queen 
was owing the deep sensation which pervaded that august as- 
sembly. A pause of silence followed her address ; and present- 
ly all eyes were turned, as by one impulse, towards the Hunga- 
rian ambassadors. stoop mute! Confounded and 
conscience-stricken, not a word, not a single word had they in 
reply to the all-convincing eloquence of truth. ‘Then in 
solemn form an acquittal was pronounced, ample as Joanna’s 
injured honor could demand. She was declared “ not only in- 
nocent, but above the suspicion of guilt ;” and the decision was 
solemnly ratified. A hum of approbation and pleasure ran 
through the vast hall ; it reached the entrance ; the news spread 
among the people assembled without ; and involuntary peals of 
joyful applause shook not only the august building, but, as it 
seemed, the very rock on which it was founded. Joanna was 
far from insensible to this manifestation of feeling ; sunk on her 
seat, the tears which powerful efforts had before repressed, 
burst freely forth ; her face was buried in her hands, and her 
frame trembled with agitation. Soon a consciousness of the 
impropriety of giving way to emotion flashed upon her; mas- 
tering her feelings by a violent struggle, she rose with dignity, 
and after an obeisance to the Pope, prepared to leave the con- 
sistory. 

“ Etiquette,” says the Chronicle, “ would not suffer the Pope to 
conduct his fair vassal further than the distance of two cham- 
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bers ;” but in parting, Clement, who, during the scene in the 
Consistory, had found some difficulty in keeping his seat un- 
moved, could not refrain from expressing, in the warmth of his 
manner, some portion of his sympathy. 

“ Beloved daughter,” he said, “it is not seemly that you de- 
part without suffering us to show how deeply we rejoice in your 
success. We pray your attendance, with your consort, the 
princely Louis, and the dames and nobles of your train, this 
evening at a banquet in our palace. Our fair friend,the Vis- 
countess of 'Turenne, will aid us to welcome you.” 

“Nay, Holy Father,” replied the Queen, with indescribable 
sweetness of manner, “ the feast and the song would ill become 
my state, so lately one of mourning and humiliation. ‘That it 
1s now otherwise, I bless our Lady of grace, and have a vow to 
fulfil at her shrine. I thank your courtesy, but pray you to 
hold me excused.” 


it _“ At least,” persisted the hospitable prelate, “do not such 
iH dishonor, fair daughter, to our affection, as to quit our city in 
i} haste. Your stay for a season,” he added, in a confidential 


tone, “ will make your return eagerly desired, and give room for 
| an adjustment with the King of Hungary, which ourself will 
ij undertake to conduct, and will forthwith despatch for such pur- 
(f pose our trusty Guy de Bologne.” 

af Joanna yielded to the suggestions of the friendly Pontiff; 
“ Now do I know heaven hath never abandoned me,” said she, 
“since that I have not lost your protection ; nor”’—turning 
towards the Provencal barons, emotion visible in her speaking 
i face—* these my faithful and honorable vassals. Nay, I am 
thus consoled in misfortune; knowing that amidst the tempests 


H that distract my country, I have still a haven of peace to flee 
i to ; that amid guile and rebellion, I may still turn me to a 
; strong-hold of incorruptible truth—of stainless fidelity.” 
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CUPID’S VISIT. 
(From Anacreon.) 


Now o’er earth the middle watches 
Held their sombre, silent reign, 
And aloft the chill Bootes 
Rolled his starry wheeled wain. 
Sleep, sweet sleep, on every eyelid 
Brooded soft with downy wings ; 
Nature calmly slept, and I did— 
When—good luck ! the portal rings. 


“‘ Who’s there beating ? who so daring 
Breaks upon the sleeper’s rest ?” 

“Ope the door,” a little voice said ; 
Let me in your cozy nest. 

I’m a baby, do not fear me, 
’Neath the moonless night I roam ; 

Wet with showers, with wandering weary, 
Let me in your quiet home.” 


Moved with pity, as I heard him, 
Up I rise, my cresset light, 

Ope ‘the gate—and lo! an urchin 
Standeth ’neath the shining bright. 

Wings he had, with night-drops dewy, 
Arrows, too, his back upon, 

And a tiny bow ; and, smiling, 
Entered soft that little one. 


Cold his hands, in mine I chafed them, 
And beside the cheering blaze 
Wrung the rain-drops from his tresses, 
That seemed only threaded rays. 
He—when gone his shivering chilly, 
Next surveyed his arrows soiled, 
Sighing, as he seized his quiver, 
“T will bet my bow is spoiled.” 


«“ Yes, ah yes”—and here he took it— 
“ Sure the wet has loosed the string.” 
Then he drew it, as to try it— 
“ Marry, how thine arrows sting ; 
Oh, you elf, ’tis in my liver !” 
“Ts it _—sorry”—off he goes, 
Laughing, with his rain-proof quiver, 
And his finger at his nose. AUBURN. 
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ESSAYS FROM THE FIRE-SIDE. 


BY FELIX MERRY, GENT. 


NUMBER II. 
THE CHIME OF BELLS. 


‘“* There are more mysteries in a peal of bells than were touched upon by the 
Bishop of Chalons in his sermon. There are plain bob-triples, bob-majors, 
bob-majors reversed, double bob-majors, and grandsire bob-caters, and there is a 
Bob-maximus.”— The Doctor, §-c. 


“Tire chime of bells” is a short phrase made up of a few 
significant words, that always wake in me a peculiar train of 
feeling. I somehow regard them as a synonyme for many of the 
finer subtle harmonies of life, the merry laughter of childhood, 
or the kind notes of friendly voices. Ido not know under 
what regular classification of human knowledge this definition 
would take rank, or whether indeed it could ever be elicited by 
the most skilful application of Aristotle’s Categories. [t might 
not be easy to find out on the card of ancient Raymond Lully 
the dependence between the sound of bells heard of a fresh 
morning in the country, and the nimble pulsations of life burst- 
ing forth in the joy of the young and happy. Ido not care if 
the connexion is not pointed out by the grammarian or lo- 
gician: it may not be the less real for all that. It may 
spring from an accidental association formed in youth to be 
remembered when heart and sense have both expanded in 
manhood: not worth referring to either sensation, reflec- 
tion, or an innate idea. Such theorems are not always pro- 
posed in philosophy or enumerated by the sciences. "They 
are the lights and shades that come over the landscape that 
cannot be reduced to measurement like the acres and build- 
ings. 'The laws of Astronomy may thus foretell, with unerring 
precision, the position of the planets in space through any fu- 
ture century ; but they said nothing of the effect of the moon- 
light, which streamed ina glittering line last evening upon the 
water. I prefer to feel a truth rather than to know it, as per- 
haps the best knowledge comes from what the heart teaches us 
to believe ; if we will let that speak, we may reason upon many 
matters without the trouble of conviction. It is not meant 
that we may gather intuitively the contents of the Encyclo- 
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peedia, or any of the results of the so-called sciences, but that 
we may be wise in another better lore, which is not confined to 
libraries or pedants, but is uttered in the voice of nature and 
the beatings of the heart. 
The chimes of bells are so intimately associated in idea 
with the rural sounds and domestic quiet of the country, that 
we listen to them with the same feelings inspired by the sing- 
ing of a woodland brook over its path ‘of pebbles, the hum of 
insects on a summer field, or any other of the many voices of 
nature. To have heard the chimes once, though it be buta brok- 
en recollection of infancy, is enough. The ear never forgets 
while the heart feels. It is said that the delight caused by 
hearing the sound of bells is altogether arbitrary ; that we cheat 
ourselves into the belief of their melody by their associations of 
home or the village church under which we have always heard 
them. Perhaps so ; but the real existence of some things consists 
not in what they are, but in what they appear. This is a vile 
doctrine in morals, but it is good philosophy in other matters. 
The lover, who “sees Helen’s beauty in a brow of Egypt,” vio- 
lates no law of morals or rule of logic, but is most reasonably 
entitled to his belief. It is no deception of conscience or in- 
jury done to honesty ; itis a good trait, and commendable in so- 
ciety. It is one of those inalienable rights of faith like the na- 
tural claims to liberty, that are born before systems or modes of 
government, and survive them too. But bells have an artist- 
like music of their own, of a far higher tone than that drawn 
from violins, organs, or other earthly instruments. ‘They are 
hung aloft in the pure air towards the skies, or, as the sainted 
George Herbert says of them in his Church Porch, 


“ ‘Think when the bells do chime, 
’Tis Angels’ music.” 


The chime of church bells reminds me of a loftily built nest 
of singing birds in some forest tree, joining their varied notes to- 
gether i in mingled harmonies. 

The music of bells is lofty, etherial, of the world and yet 
above it; a gathering together and repetition of the melodies of 
the earth before they are lost in space; a lesser music of the 
spheres near the skies, but connected with the earth. In one of the 
quaint old authors, whose name we are at this moment at a loss 
to remember, there is acharacter of a fanciful sexton, who never 
could sleep beyond the sound of the church bells. Like Sir 
John Falstaff and Master Shallow, he would wake to hear the 
chimes at midnight ; and just. before he died, gave utterance toa 
pious fancy that he would rise heavenward gliding smoothly 
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upward by the bell rope. This was his Jacob’s ladder, by whicls 
he ascended to the skies. 

Bells, though they hang their heads loftily above the earth 
have a true republican equality in their tones. Their music is 
not confined to opera-houses, or ladies’ drawing-rooms, or the 
small store yards of Pearl street, where sentimental clerks are 
accustomed to play on the flute of moonlight evenings. Like 
flowers tossing their fragrance on the air, they send forth their 
waving lines of sound to be enjoyed by every one who cares 
tolisten. Doctor Daniel Dove tells of the thousands of changes 
of the great Bob Maximus: there are as many different vibra- 
tions of the feelings at the sound of bells. Above the roofs of pa- 
laces and cottages, regardless of temporary distinctions, they utter 
their various notes. Would that we might listen to their voice 
or read their history in the spirit that Schiller sings of their 
birth and baptism. We might rise from the simple sound, which 
calls the poor widow to wrap her cloak and hood about her 
and leave her home for a while, to be reminded, in the house of 
heaven, of a better home hereafter, to those high sounds which 
the ear of Milton heard when he wrote the Ode on the Nati- 
vity: 

“Such music, (as ’tis said,) 
Before was never made, 
But when of old the sons of morning sung, 
While the Creator great, 
His constellations set, 
And the well-balanced world on hinges hung, 
And cast the dark foundations deep, 
And bid the weltering waves their oozy channel keep ; 


Ring out, ye crystal spheres, 
Once bless our human ears, 
If ve have power to touch our senses so ; 
And let your silver chime, © 
Move in melodious time.” 


Bells have a response for every one, as they once talked to 
Whittington, whilom mayor of London. They greet the way- 
farer, toiling on his solitary path along the weary commons, and 
quicken his footsteps to the neighboring village. They call to 
the glad church, to meet in social love and harmony, the scatter- 
ed villagers of the district, who would else scarcely feel their 
brotherhood ; they ring out their joy for the national victory in 
battle, they celebrate weddings and toll for the dead. 

Much attention was lately excited by the arrival in town of 
the convent bells from Spain, and many changes were rung in 
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prose and verse on the sentiment of bells by writers in maga- 
zines and newspapers. It was felt as an instance of reverse of 
fortune more piteous than the exile of a Don, or in these days 
the dethronement of the king himself, that these sacred minis- 
ters to religion and domestic life were banished to a new air 
and colder sky after they had sounded for centuries under the 
clear heavens of Spain. An anecdote is recorded of a pious 
Spanish friar, who, when the bell of his convent was sold, fol- 
lowed it on foot in its journeyings, till, at the close of a weary 
day, he heard its welcome tones in a little village in France, 
and there lived the remainder of his days near the market- place 
in which it hung. We can admire this story, told of a differ- 
ent country and time, but I fear we could hardly appreciate the 
devotion of the friar were it exhibited now in our streets; and 
yet it might well be, for the heart may be reached by a cunning 
sound as ever, and we have the convent bells ringing even 
in our very market-places. A hundred years hence, and this 
would form an interesting page of the novelist. Happy they 
who can shift the times and circumstances of this world like 
the scenes and personages of a play at the theatre to be seen 
to the best advantage. 

The city chimes of old Trinity, the only ones I ever heard, 
are silent ; but the sound has not altogether passed away from 
my ears. [ listen to them yet like the music of a voice heard 
long ago, that wakes in its prime freshness, though the person 
that uttered it lies buried beneath the churchyard. Perhaps 
we venerate them the more that they are now silent, and that we 
heard them only in our early days associated with the beauty 
of a clear Sunday morning as we followed on our way to the 
neighboring church. 'The bells were a seemly prelude to the 
silver-toned musical voice of the good preacher who spoke from 
that pulpit. We now see the new light shed on the groups in 
Broadway, as we emerged from Wall-street, and heard the full 
sound of the bells as some of the circle said, ‘It is the chimes 
of old Trinity.’ Are not the young to hear them again, that 
they too may remember them? 
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REVIEWS. 


Ernest Maltravers ; by the author of “ Pelham,” &c. 2 vols. 


Alice, or the Mysteries ; a sequel to Ernest Maltravers; 2 
vols. Harper & Brothers. New-York : 1838. 


“ SHAKSPEARE isa fountain, which the majority of our later Eng- 
lish fictionists, and Scott especially, have neglected. It is not by 
a story woven of interesting incidents, relieved by delineations of 
the externals and surface of character, humorous phraseology, and 
every-day ethics, that fiction achieves its proudest ends.”—Alice, 
p- 17, vol. II. 


If we are not mistaken, this sentence, rendered into unsophistica. 
ted English, means that Edgeworth and Scott, and all that tribe, are 
but “rats and mice, and such small deer” in the domain of fiction ; 
whilst the real lordly stag is Edward Lytton Bulwer, Esq. M. P. 
and author of Pelham, Alice, and various other “ Eleusinia” and 
“ crowning libations,”—for the meaning of which see the last page 
of the “ Mysteries of Life ”—that these writers have not understood 
their trade, the development of whose “ Mysteries” was reserved for 
the same Edward Lytton Bulwer, Esq. ;--that they were mere tale- 
tellers, who only designed to amuse us “in our hours of ease ;” whilst 
Edward Lytton Bulwer, Esq. “solitary and alone,” has made fic- 
tion the hand-maid of truth, and, in the guise of a novelist, is the 
great teacher of morals, the great sounder of the depths of the 
human heart, the great interpreter of the mysteries of life. We 
like that. It shows a modest self-appreciation, an impregnable con- 
viction, based on the profoundest gnothiseautonism (this is likely to be 
Greek to you, kind reader) of his own merits, which is not to be 
shaken by the depreciations of literary envies and political hostility. 
Nevertheless such is our blindness and propensity to err, that we 
have no hesitation in pronouncing this interpreter of mysteries 
to be one of the most essential and pernicious humbugs of the day. 

Scott a mere “delineator of externals!” This is the second at- 
tempt, within a short time, that has met our eye to prove that the 
dead lion was no more a lion than Nick Bottom himself; or rather— 
to make the most execrable pun that we do verily believe ever was 
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perpetrated—that he was nothing but a lying animal, that usefu 

truth is not to be found in his works, and that the evanescence ofl 
his fame will prove the justness of Warton’s verses about the neces- 
sity of Truth’s matron hand confining the flowing robes of fancy— 
which we cannot exactly call to mind at present, and therefore will 
not attempt to repeat. ‘The first was Carlyle’s article in the last 
number of the London and Westminster Review on Lockhart’s 
volumes—an article marked by all the characteristics of that singu- 
lar man’s mode of expression and thought. We decidedly belong to 
the class of his admirers, though we are by no means disposed to go 
so far in our admiration as some of those reckless worshippers, who 
would deify him at once, and enshrine every thing that falls from his 
lips as inspiration thrice-distilled (a tribe whose enthusiasm is much 
more remarkable than their sagacity or power of discrimination ; 
who are likely to do him more harm than good by their unmeaning 
homage.) We have not space at present to go into any examination 
of the justice of these assaults; but we shall endeavor to find some 
other opportunity of doing it, as.a matter of absolute duty, which all 
must feel who can understand the claims of gratitude for benefits of 
the most important kind. Meanwhile we must be permitted to 
transcribe a sonnet which we indited in a fever of poetical indig- 
nation ( facit indignatio versus, you know, classical reader) after the 
perusal of Sartor’s Review. 


Thou no great man!—thou wielder of the wand, 
Beneath whose sway the spirits of the breast 
Submissive bend—at whose divine command 
They start to arms, or smile in blissful rest! 
Thou no great man, who, when the stream of thought 
Did “ cream and mantle like a standing pool,”— 
When foulest garbage of Minerva school, 
As choicest mental feast was keenly sought— 
With magic touch didst move the stagnant wave 
And give it healthy flow—didst banquets spread 
Which, tasted once, all crowded to thy board ! 
Who then is great, if not the man that shed 
Effulgence on his age--upon whose grave 
The tears and blessings of a world are poured ? 


We have pronounced Mr. Bulwer an essential and pernicious 
humbug, and we proceed tosay why we favor him with this flattering 
appellation. We pronounce any man an essential humbug, who 
calls upon the four quarters of the earth to listen to him, and pro- 
claims, with a loud voice, that he is about to tell things unattempted 
yet in prose or rhyme; that he is about to open the sealed book of 
nature and truth, and teach wisdom and virtue unknown before to 
the minds of men; and then after all this fanfaronade, does pretty much 
what the famous German wag did when he assembled a vast multitude 
to see him take flight from the top of a mountain; or rather, does much 
worse, for while Mynheer walked quietly down the hill, without pre- 
tending to spread his wings, he makes a tremendous flapping of his 
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waxen pinions, and throws a quantity of dust into the eyes of the good 
people, who are willing to believe in his promises, so that they go away 
with a full conviction that the achievement has been accomplished, 
and marvel exceedingly in consequence. Is not Mr. Bulwer such 
an impostor? Does he not put forth the most familiar common-pla- 
ces with such an air and strut of novelty as if he deemed them abso- 
lute revelations? Does he not imitate tothe life the “ scriptor cy- 
clicus,” whom. Flaccus has damned to everlasting fame, who began 
his nonentities with the sonorous line, “ Fortunam Priami cantabo 
et nobile bellum,” and after putting a mountain into the pains of 
travail, effected no other result than that of delivering a ridiculous 
ratling from durance vile ? 

We pronounce any man a pernicious humbug who professes to 
inculcate useful and ennobling lessons of duty, and does the very 
reverse ; who dresses up sophistry and vice in the garb of wisdom 
and virtue, and thus deludes the thoughtless into worship of the 
monsters, whose hideous mien, if undisguised, would fill them with 
hatred. And does not Mr. Bulwer do this? Are not all his works 
saturated with voluptuousness, replete with false and meretricious 
views of life? And does he not at the same time assert that he is 
applying fiction to the most salutary, the most elevated purposes ? 

We make three distinct charges against the author of the Pelham, 
or rather the Falkland series,—for the republication of that precious 
mass of filth, after the celebrity of the writer was established, indi- 
cates a desire to have it regarded as entitled to the honors of the first - 
born darling. We assert that his characters are for the most part 
full of affectation and exaggeration ; that his philosophy is in the 
main but “ sounding brass and tinkling cymbal ;” and that he is whol- 
ly deficient in that high moral sense, that perception of the beauty 
and sublimity of religion, without which a novelist can never suc- 
ceed in giving a true picture of life, in unfolding the mysteries of 
existence, and in improving his fellow-men. He is the most artificial 
writer, we have no hesitation in saying, of the day ; more addicted 
to frigid ecstacies and studied enthusiasm than any of his fellow-con- 
peers of the quill. We never seem to see the incidents he relates 
or hear the dialogues he puts into the mouths of his characters ; but 
always to hear him repeating the latter and describing the former. 
He appears to be determined to be constantly uppermost in the 
minds of his readers, and would be jealous of any of his heroes who 
should cause him to be forgotten for the time being—which he takes 
good care that none of them shall ever do. “Quanto rectius hic 
qui nil molitur inepte!” How much better Scott, who never for a 
moment destroys the illusions in which he has so deliciously involy- 
ed you, by asking your admiration for the creator of the spells— 
who places you in the midst of his scenes, and introduces you to 
his personages, and then retires out of sight, leaving them to speak 
for themselves! Have you ever, good reader, imagined that you 
had somewhere encorntered any of the Pelham gentlemen or ladies 
in the actual world—that you had shaken hands and conversed with 
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some individuals bearing at least a strong resemblance to them? 
Have you ever had implanted in your mind by any one of them what 
may be called a seminal idea—an idea that has taken deep root, and 
grown, and blossomed, and borne nutritive fruit? Have you ever 
caught from any of them a sentiment which you treasured up at once 
in your heart’s care as something too precious to be entrusted to 
memory alone ? 

How then does it happen that Mr. Bulwer is so popular, if he is 
such a humbug? We answer, in the first place, precisely because 
he is a humbug. Charlatanism is an omnipotent operative, and the 
world seems to like nothing better than to be “taken in.” Your 
panacea man will make twenty fortunes whilst a regular practitioner 
is making one. ‘ How comes it,” asked a gentleman of the diploma 
order, of a quack, “how comes it, that your success is so much 
greater than mine ?”—* How many persons,” asked the other, “ do 
you suppose pass your windows in the course of a morning ?”— 
“ About a hundred.”——“ Very well; ninety-nine of those are fools ; 
I get the fools, and you the wise man.” ‘The pretensions and look 
of a Sir Oracle are perfectly irresistible for the mass. Besides, the 
natural taste of men, paradoxical as the assertion may appear, is for 
the unnatural. Distortion, extravagance, bombast, command at 
first, until the taste is cultivated, far more admiration than the 
simple and the true. The uneducated eye rejoices more in the ex- 
aggerated attitudes and gaudy colors of a French painting, than in 
the repose and purity of Raphael; it is only after it has been 
schooled in an Italian gallery that it is opened to an appreciation 
of genuine beauty, and learns to look with disgust on what before 
inspired such delight. So honest Partridge deemed the acting of 
Garrick a very poor affair, and thought he could do just as well 
himself. ‘True nature is the consummation of art, and requires 
study to enjoy as well as to reach; and those who have not studied, 
can never understand any more than they can imitate it. 

In the second place Mr. Bulwer is one of the most glittering of 
writers. He is the very Rossini of literary composers, who will 
twist your auld-lang-synes into such a variety of shapes, that they 
look just like new and beautiful inventions, and will trick out your 
vulgarest and most every-day thema in such fascinating roulades 
and trills, and flourishes of every sort, that it requires a keen ex. 
amination to discover that what excites your admiration so highly, 
is nothing in reality but “ Yankee Doodle” or “ Dolly, put the kettle 
on.” ‘The world is still deceived by ornament,” says the man who 
knew the world better than any one else; and the world always has 
been, and, we fear, always will be, deceived by the same imposture, 
unless rail-roads and steam-boats should succeed in placing things in 
their veritable light. Some time ago the prince of French critics com. 
plained that people would prefer “ le clinquant de Tasse a tout l’or de 
Virgile ;” and if he dared to apply the term clinquant to the breath. 
ing thoughts and burning words of the Italian poet, what would he 
call the effusions of Mr. Bulwer, and what would he say of the gen- 
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try who’ esteem them far superior to the productions of Fielding 
and Scott? But tinsel wears a much more dazzling appearance 
than the genuine metal, and as long as it does, it is likely to be wor- 
shipped as gold of the richest, purest ore ; that isto say, new tinsel 
does—for it soon loses its captivating glare, and is thrown aside as 
worthless to be replaced by fresher but equally spurious ware. 

We do not, however, mean to say that Mr. Bulwer is altogether 
devoid of real claims to success, although we do think that he is not 
indebted to it for his present extraordinary run. He does, without 
question, contrive to weave his stories,, however absurd they may 
be in themselves, with a degree of skill that keeps the interest 
always awake; he never commits the unpardonable sin of dullness ; 
and, according to the Frenchman we have quoted above, “ tous les 
genres sont bons, hors le genre ennuyeux ;” his style has a certain 
brilliancy and poetical fervor about it which carry one away ; his 
rhapsodies are often spirit-stirring, and his disquisitions striking ; 
his touches are at times felicitous in the extreme ; and he not un- 
frequently “ strikes the deep sorrows of his lyre” with the hand of 
a master ; in short, he has qualities which, under the guidance of 
sound principle and correct taste, would have secured for him a re- 
putation as durable as his present notoriety is extensive; would 
have made him, perhaps, what he now pretends to be, a beacon upon 
a hill; but which, exerted as they now are, only cause him to do 
mischief, and render him, in the language we have ventured to use, a 
r pernicious as well as an essential humbug. This “ Alice” is the work 
ai on which Mr. Bulwer intimates his disposition to rest his fame as the 
| expounder of nature and nature’s laws in the moral world. ‘Time’s 
noblest offspring is the last—i. e. the last production of Mr. Bulwer’s 
pen; and he throws down his gauntlet against the whole army of 
critics in a way to prove that he has not the slightest dread as to 
the result of the conflict. Like Moliére’s Monsieur Trissotin, who 
1 always wore 


ag 


{) Cet air de confiance extréme 
Qui le rend en tout temps si content de lui-méme, 


Mr. B. has an invariable “I’m your sorts” aspect upon his literary 
countenance, which removes all apprehension as to his ever be- 


a i, ing done to death by malicious tongues; and no one, therefore, 
ae need fear to murder sleep by an attempt upon his fictitious fame 
aa | —-(by fictiiious fame we mean, of course, fame as a writer of fic- 
a | tions). Nothing can more clearly indicate the idea which he enter- 
a tains of this book, than the title he has bestowed upon this latter por- 


tion of it,—Alice, or the Mysteries. Now, we do not wish to quarrel 


not encountered for many a day. Mystery the first (place aux 


a : with this appellation; on the contrary, we are willing to extend it to 
-_ | the entire work, with a slight variation, which we think would hit it 
| precisely —“ Ernest and Alice, or the two Mysteries’’—for two 
| more mysterious persons than this unique couple we certa:nly have 
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dames !) is Alice. It is a mystery to us how so pure, innocent, im- 
maculate a creature could ever have been under such circumstances 
as those in which she is placed—how the daughter of such an un- 
mitigated villain as Darvil. associating only with such an abandoned 
set of ruffians as his companions from her earliest childhood, could 
ever have grown up into such uncontaminated loveliness as is so 
generously lavished upon her. She completely sets at defiance all 
Mr. Alexander Pope’s notions about education forming the common 
mind, ‘The twig, in this instance, seems to have been a very wilful 
one, and determined upon inclining the tree in a totally opposite di- 
rection to the original bent. In depicting this perfectly unsophisti- 
cated guileless character, Mr. Bulwer seems to have had some recol- 
lection of Miranda ; but what a difference in the probabilities of the 
two cases! Shakspeare had a little too much knowledge of the force 
of early influences, a somewhat too deep insight into the nature of 
the human heart, to make unsuspecting innocence the offspring of 
degradation and vice of the most revolting kind. He knew as well 
as the author of the Ars Poetica, although he may never have got as 
far as Horace at school, that 


Pictoribus atque poetis 
Quidlibet audendi semper fuit «qua potestas, 
Sed non ut serpentes avibus geminentur, tigribus agni; 


and therefore he takes care that the guardian of his Jamb shall not 
be of the tiger species, and that she shall not be reared altogether 
among wolves. Nothing can be more natural than the daughter of 
Prospero in the uninhabited isle--nothing more unnatural than the 
daughter of Darvil in his den of iniquity. Mr. Bulwer, if we recol- 
lect aright, throws out some hints that the history of Alice is founded 
on fact. If it be so, it is another proof of the remark that “le vrai 
n’est pas toujours le vraisemblable.” 

Mystery the Second is Mr. Ernest Maltravers,—Ernest the magni- 
ficent ! the darling of his creator, and evidently intended to be a fac. 
simile of that creator himself. We are afraid of being almost per- 
sonal in saying aught against this glass of fashion and mould of 
form—this “amalgamated conglomeration of superabundant redun- 
dancies”—this sublime olla podrida of incongruous incomprehensi- 
bilities. Verily is Mr. Ernest a most wise fool, and a most foolish 
wit. It isa mystery to us how a young gentleman of his intelli. 
gence and high-mindedness could suppose that he could teach phi- 
losophy and Christianity to such a bewitching damsel as Miss Alice 
in the way that he undertook the task, without some such result as 
is stated to have occurred ; though, by the way, Mr. Bulwer’s phi- 
losophy and Christianity are admirably well calculated to lead to 
such most devoutly to be deprecated consummations. It is a mys- 
tery to us how a gentleman of such powerful intellect could ever 
utter such miserable nonsense as he puts forth in his conversation 
with Mr. de Montaigne about the superiority of the savage state. 
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It is a mystery to us how a gentleman of such intensity of feeling 
and such energy of purpose could be furnished with such an accom- 
modating heart as he possessed—one which enabled him to fall in 
and out of love in a mode that puts the deaths and resuscitations of 
Tom Thumb the Great altogether te the blush. It is a mystery to 
us how a gentleman, previded as he was with every requisite of hap- 
| piness, should contrive so efficaciously to be always wretched ; and 
i it is in reference to this last mystery that we wish to make an ob- 


a Ht servation upon one of the charges we preferred above against Mr. 
if : Hi Bulwer, of being destitute of that religious sentiment which is indis- 
| pensable in his vocation. It is no mystery that a man with all the 
aa worldly appurtenances and appliances of happiness, should yet be 
— the victim of what Delille has so beautifully expressed in the follow- 
: ; | ing verses in his poem upon the immortality of the soul. 


D’ot me vient de mon ceur l’ardente inquiétude, 
En vain je proméne mes jours. 
Du loisir au travail, du repos a l’étude, 
Rien n’en sauroit fixer la vague incertitude, 
Et les tristes dégoiits me pour suivent toujours.” 


Nothing can be more certain than this “burning disquietude ”—— 
this craving after something better and nobler than surrounding 
objects can afford, especially in natures capable of despising the 
‘feculence and froth of things terrestrial ; and had the unhappiness 
of Maltravers partaken of this character, it would have been per- 
fectly comprehensible. But it does not seem to be dreamed of in 
Mr. Bulwer’s philosophy that there aré things in heaven as well as 
in earth after which the heart yearns and thirsts ; his lips have never 
been touched with the hallowed coal—his notions of felicity are of 
the earth, earthy—and he has, in consequence, depicted a high- 
souled, imaginative, gifted man, blessed with wealth, and honor, and 
genius, and every thing that ought to place him, according to his 
notions, at the pinnacle of bliss, whining away existence in sickly 
sentimentalities and puerile abstractions. The heathen satirist 
might teach our Christian author a useful lesson, when he exclaims 
“QO curas hominum! 6 quantum est in rebus inane !” 

But we have written much more than we intended, and must con- 
clude—which we do with the deliberate assertion that this many- 
tomed novel is full of false taste, false philosophy, false morality, 
and false religion. 


Sketches of Young Gentlemen—dedicated to the Young La- 
dies ; with six illustrations by “ Phiz.” Third edition. Lon- 


don. 


Dip any of our readers ever observe that, after having made up 
their minds to do certain good things, some obtrusive persons would 
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always step in and anticipate them? Now, we had quite resolyved— 
and had, indeed, commenced putting the resolution in force—to 
make just such a series of sketches as these “Of Young (entle- 
men,” when we found this provoking little taelvemo upon a friend’s 
centre table. As we ran over sketch after sketch, we were excited 
into very involuntary admiration, and compelled to ejaculate “ ca- 
pital !” heartily wishing, at the same time, that we could in truth 
claim the paternity of so pleasant a literary offspring. However, 
we console ourselves with the reflection that the ground has not 
been entirely gone over ; since the book was written in England, 
and there are many peculiarities of the same genus in America 
left entirely undescribed. We shall attempt some of these, even at 
the risk of being charged with imitation, in future numbers of this, 
our beloved Magazine. Let us now glance, for a few moments 
amusement, at the sketches before us. They are, indeed, capital ; 
and for the most part applicable to the characters of American young 
gentlemen. Our Military Young Gentlemen are, however, a little 
different ; from their scarcity, they form no subject of perpetual an- 
noyance, although, should we include in the category Naval Young 
Gentlemen, there would be a fund for an extended dissertation. 

Why have not the publishing cormorants in Philadelphia (who 
seem to consider themselves possessed of a prescriptive right to give 
to the American public every good thing which appears in England,) 
reprinted this vastly amusing volume? It would prove a better specu- 
lation than Lady Charlotte Bury’s and Thomas Haynes Bayly’s 
irredeemably insipid nonsense. 

Good as these sketches are, they might have been made better. 
They might have been all cream, whereas there is an undue portion 
of a thinner fluid, which when separated, from the rest, looks very 
like skimmed milk. Let us take off a few spoons-full of the richer 
part, by way of imparting to our readers an appetite for the whole 
dish, which is indeed remarkably nice as it stands. ‘The best 
sketches are those of “ the very Friendly Young Gentleman,” “ the 
Domestic Young Gentleman,” “ the Funny Young Gentleman,” and 
“the Poetical Young Gentleman.” As that of “the Funny Young 
Gentleman” is more complete than the others, and we have not 
space for the whole of the rest, we give it “ by way of anchovy.”— 


* As one funny young gentleman will serve as a sample of all funny young 
gentlemen, we purpose merely to note down the conduct and behavior of an in- 
dividual specimen of this class, whom we happened to meet at an annual family 
Christmas party in the course of this very last Christmas that ever came, 

“We were all seated round a blazing fire, which crackled pleasantly as the 
guests talked merrily and the urn steamed cheerily—for, being an old-fashioned 

arty, there was an urn, and a teapot besides—when there came a postman’s 
ewe 4 at the door, so violent and sudden, that it startled the whole circle, and ac- 
tually caused two or three very interesting and most unaffected young ladies to 
scream aloud, and to exhibit many afflicting symptoms of terror and distress, 
until they had been several times assured by their respective adorers, that they 
were inno danger. We were about to remark that it was surely beyond post- 
time, and must have been a runaway knock, when our host, who had hitherto 

VOL. XI. 73 
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been paralysed with wonder, sank into a chair in a perfect ecstacy of laughter, 
and offered to lay twenty pounds that it was that droll dog Griggins. He had 
no sooner said this, than the majority of the company and all the children of the 
house burst into a roar of laughter too, as if some inimitable joke flashed upon 
them simultaneously, and gave vent to various exclamations of—To be sure it 
must be Griggins, and How like him that was, and What spirits he was always 
in! with many other commendatory remarks of the like nature. 

“ Not having the happiness to know Griggins, we became extremely desirous 
to see so pleasant a fellow, the more especially as a stout gentleman with a pow- 
dered head, who was sitting with his breeches buckles almost touching the hob, 
whispered us he was a wit of the first water, when the door opened, and Mr. 
Griggins being announced, presented himself, amidst another shout of laughter 
and a loud clapping of hands from the younger branches. This welcome he ac- 
knowledged by sundry contortions of countenance, imitative of the clown in one 
of the new pantomimes, which were so extremely successful, that one stout gen- 
tleman rolled upon an ottoman in a paroxysm of delight, protesting, with many 
gasps, that if somebody didn’t make that fellow Griggins leave off, he would be 
the death of him, he knew. At this the company only laughed more boisterously 
than before, and as we always like to accommodate our tone and spirit if possi- 
ble to the humor of any society in which we find ourself, we laughed with the 
rest, and exclaimed, ‘ Oh! capital, capital!’ as loud as any of them. 

** When he had quite exhausted all beholders, Mr. Griggins received the wel- 
comes and congratulations of the circle, and went through the needful introduc- 
tions with much ease and many puns. This ceremony over, he avowed his 
intention of sitting in somebody’s lap unless the young ladies made room for him 
on the sofa, which being done, after a great deal of tittering and pleasantry, he 
squeezed himself among them, and likened his condition to that of love among 
the roses. At this novel jest we all roared once more. ‘ You should consider 
yourself highly honored, sir,’ said we. ‘ Sir,’ replied Mr. Griggins, ‘ you do 
me proud.’ Here everybody laughed again; and the stout gentleman by the 
fire whispered in our ear that Griggins was making a dead set at us. 

“ The tea things having been removed, we all sat down to a round game, and 
here Mr. Griggins shone forth with peculiar brilliancy, abstracting other people's 
fish, and looking over their hands in the most comical manner. He made one 
most excellent joke in snuffing a candle, which was neither more nor less than 
setting fire to the hair of a pale young gentleman who sat next him, and afiter- 
wards begging his pardon with considerable humor. As the young gentleman 
could not see the joke however, possibly in consequence of its being on the top of 
his own head, it did not go off quite as well as it might have done; indeed, the 
young gentleman was heard to murmur some general references to ‘ imperti- 
nence,’ and a ‘rascal,’ and to state the number of his lodgings in an angry 
tone—a turn of the conversation, which might have been productive of slaughter- 
ous consequences, if a young lady, betrothed to the young gentleman, had not 
used her immediate influence to bring about a reconciliation :; emphatically de- 
claring in an agitated whisper, intended for his peculiar edification but audible to 
the whole table, that if he went on in that way, she never would think of him 
otherwise than as a friend, though as that she must always regard him. At this 
terrible threat the young gentleman became calm, and the young lady, overcome 
by the revulsion of feeling, instantaneously fainted. 

*“« Mr. Griggins’s spirits were slightly depressed for a short period by this un- 
looked-for result of such a harmless pleasantry, but being promptly elevated by 
the attentions of the host and several glasses of wine, he soon recovered, and be- 
came even more vivacious than before, insomuch that the stout gentleman pre- 
viously referred to, assured us, that although he had known him since he was 
that high (something smaller than a nutmeg-grater), he had never beheld him in 
such excellent cue. 

“When the round game and several games at blind man’s buff, which followed 
it, were all over, and we were going down to supper, the inexhaustible Mr. 
Griggins produced a small sprig of mistletoe from his waistcoat pocket, and 
commenced a — kissing of the assembled females, which occasioned great 
commotion and much excitement. We observed that several young gentlemen— 
including the young gentleman with the pale countenance—were greatly scan- 
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dalised at this indecorous proceeding, and talked very big among themselves in 
corners ; and we observed too, that several young ladies, when remonstrated with 
by the aforesaid young gentlemen, called each to witness how they had strug- 
gled, and protested vehemently that it was very rude, and that they were surprised 
at Mrs. Brown’s allowing it, and that they couldn’t bear it, and had no patience with 
such impertinence. But such is the gentle and forgiving nature of woman, that 
although we looked very narrowly for it, we could not detect the slightest harsh- 
ness in the subsequent treatment of Mr. Griggins. Indeed, upon the whole, it 
struck us that among the ladies he seemed rather more popular than before! 
“To recount all the drollery of Mr. Griggins at supper, would fill such a tiny ; 
volume as this, to the very bottom of the outside cover. How he drank out of 
other people’s glasses, and ate of other people’s bread, how he frightened into 
screaming convulsions a little boy who was sitting up to supper in a high chair, : 
by sinking below the table and suddenly reappearing with a mask on; how the 


hostess was really surprised that anybody could find a pleasure in tormenting 

children, and how the host frowned at the hostess, and felt convinced that Mr. 

Griggins had done it withthe very best intentions; how Mr. Griggins explained, . 
and how everybody’s good-humor was restored but the child’s;—to teil these f 
and a hundred other things ever so briefly, would occupy more of our room and 
our reader’s patience, than either they or we can conveniently spare. Therefore 
we change the subject, merely observing that we have offered no description of : 
the funny young gentleman’s personal appearance, believing that almost every q 
society has a Griggins of its own, and leaving all readers to supply the deficien- . 
cy, according to the particular circumstances of their particular case.” | 


Every society has, indeed, “ a Griggins of its own,” and a more 
intolerable pest cannot be imagined than this tolerated individual, 
who says and does the rudest possible things under the salvo of 
«Never mind him,” “ It’s only his way,” “ He is so odd.” Ifevera 
gentleman is tempted to forego his sense of propriety, it is when 
one of these same “ funny ” youths crack their practical jokes in his 
presence. One feels the blood rippling to one’s fingers’ ends, as well 
as certain spasmodic contractions of one’s extended palms, which 
somehow or other close themselves into fists, which itch fora sudden 
application of the Funny Young Gentleman’s nose. ‘The worst of 
it is, that when every body else is laughing at his fun, you cannot, for 
the life of you, imagine what it is all about; his spoken jests being 
made up of certain slang phrases, which have a conventional meaning, 
and his acted jests seeming to you nothing more nor less than the | 
grossest ill manners, which shouid cause Mr. Griggins to be kicked q 
most instantaneously into the street. Here isa part of the sketch of ; 
“the Poetical Young Gentleman :” 


“Time was, and not very long ago either, when a singular epidemic raged 
among tae young gentlemen, vast numbers of whom, under the influence of the 
malady, tore off her neckerchiefs, turned down their shirt collars, and exhibited 
themselves in the open streets with bare throats and dejected countenances, before 
the eyes of an astonished public. These were poetical young gentlemen. The i] 
custom was gradually found to be inconvenient, as involving the necessity of too 
much clean linen and too large washing bills, and these outward symptoms have 
consequently passed away ; but we are disposed to think, notwithstanding that a 
the number of poetical young gentlemen is considerably on the increase. 

“ We know a poetical young gentleman. Wedo not mean to say that he is 
troubled with the gift of poesy in any remarkable degree, but his countenance is 
of a plaintive and melancholy cast, his manner is abstracted, and bespeaks afflic- 
tion of soul; he seldom has his hair cut, and often talks about being an outcast 
and wanting a kindred spirit ; from which, as well as from many ggneral obser- 
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vations in which he is wont to indulge, concerning mysterious impulses, and 
yearnings of the heart, and the supremacy of intellect gilding all earthly things 
with the glowing magic of immortal verse, it is clear to all his friends that he has 
been stricken poetical. 

“The favorite attitude of the poetical young gentleman is lounging on a sofa 
with his eyes fixed upon the cciling, or sitting bolt upright in a high-backed 
chair, staring with very round eyes at the opposite wall. hen he is in one of 
these positions, his mother, who is a worthy affectionate old soul, will give you 
a nudge to bespeak your attention without disturbing the abstracted one, and 
whisper with a shake of the head, that John’s imagination is at some extraordi- 
nary work or other, you may take her word for it. Hereupon John looks more 
fiercely intent upon vacancy than before, and suddenly snatching a pencil from 
his pocket, puts down three words, and a cross on the back of a card, sighs 
deeply, paces once or twice across the room, inflicts a most unmerciful slap upon 
his head, and walks moodily up to his dormitory.” 


We have seen just such a youth. We have him now distinctly 
in our mind’s eye. By some chance the unfortunate young man 
once ona time perpetrated some verses, which, through the stupidity 
of its Editor, got into the Poet’s corner of a weekly newspaper : 
Though decent, quiet, and well-disposed before this important event, 
he suddenly became rabid with the Byronic mania. He was supposed 
by several simple people to have lost his mind, though we felt sure that 
this could not be the case, as it is an observation as indisputably true 
as a mathematical axiom, “aman cannot lose that which he never 
possessed.” Though hitherto a plain man of angles and lines, who 
propped his chin with a high bombazine stock, and was precise in 
the wearing of his scantily-cut apparel, he emerged one morning out 
of his chamber with his shirt collar turned on his coat and circled 
with a broad blue ribbon ; his lank hair parted back and pushed 
back from a forehead, which no process but shaving could make 
over three inches high ; his waistcoat fastened by only one button, 
displaying a profusion of bosom, (so much so indeed that the small ur- 
chins in the street greeted him with “ Hollo! mister, where did you 
get so much shirt ?”) his shoes down at the heels, and his eyes roll- 
ing about in their sockets like a duck’s in a thunder-storm. ‘This 
last must have been a painful procedure, for his “twa een” were 
uncommonly small, and used to look not like “orbs” but gimlets “ of 
vision.” When any one spoke to him, he would start as if inter- 
rupted in the deepest reverie; he appeared to be a very peri- 
patetic abstraction, and he used to be constantly stumbling over 
twine stretched by mischievous boys across the trottoirs, in con- 
sequence of walking with his gaze fixed on the upper vacancy of 
“ cerulean blue.” Instead of affecting solitude, as a poet should, he 
would sit in the family apartment of the kind dame, who, out of 
compassion, suffered him to infest her domestic circle; and there, 
seated at a side-table, with pen, ink, and paper before him, he would 
appear to lose himself in the mighty labyrinth of his own vast con- 
ceptions. Occasionally seizing the pen with convulsive energy, he 
would dab it into the ink, and then, as if disappointed of the eva- 
nescent thought, throw himself back in his chair with an au desespoir 
expression, and bite the end of his quill with his eyes not only riveted 
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to, but absolutely incorporated with, the ceiling. No matter if 
twenty visiters came in, he would not seem to be interrupted by 
their presence or conversation; till, all of a sudden, as if the great 
deeps of his imagination had been broken up, he would most vora- 
ciously devour some six sides of letter sheets with his courser-like 
pen; and, turning round, as if the throes of mental labor had ceased 
and the smile that played upon his countenance were one of satis. 
faction at the safe delivery, would pretend to behold those present 
for the first time, and address them with the utmost condescension of 
manner ; then grasping his hat, he would-snatch up the blotted paper 
from the table, and rush out of doors and along the street asif a 
legion of printers’ devils had suddenly bawled “ copy” into his ears ! 

Many of these sketches have been transferred to the journals of the 
day, or we would give the “Very Friendly” and the ‘ Domestic 
Young Gentleman.” Let the reader content himself, if he can, 
with our remarks, till he shall light uponthem. ‘There are hundreds 
of such specimens in this city—young men who are intimate in some 
half a dozen families and are great favorites, and young men who 
are petted by their mothers and sisters, and said to “ that’s a dear !” 
by their maiden aunts. These are commonly called “excellent,” 
“exemplary,” and most often “safe.” Prudent mammas are not 
afraid to trust their daughters with them, and the ladies think them 
harmless. ‘They are so. ‘They have the harmlessness of stolidity. 
They would as soon think an impropriety as any thing else, if they 
ever could think at all. Your Very Friendly Young Gentleman is 
always remarkably affectionate, grows maudlin over the wine with 
papa, sentimental at tea with mamma, and very attentive to the 
shawls and shoes of wall-flower daughters at balls and theatres. 
Your Domestic Young Gentleman is alw ays at home of an evening, 
and never goes to his ‘business on rainy days, but sits in his anxious 
mother’s chamber, with the seamstresses, and reads to them out of 
the Mirror of Fashion. 

Besides these, we have hits at the Bashful, the Out-and-Out, the 
Political, the Censorious, the Theatrical, the Throwing-off, and the 
Young Ladiés’ Young Gentleman ; all and each of which are felici- 
tous, though of unequal merit. The titles of these sufficiently explain 
the species that form the topic of the several descriptions with 
the exception of “ the Throwing-off.” ‘This will be understood here, 
when we allude to certain elegant, mustachioed individuals, who 
have an abandon air,.and a sort of elegant negligée, “ D—n me if I 
care’ manner. They are, for the most part, foreigners with a title, 
such as a Count ora Marquis, and “ throw off” hints of noble an- 
cestry, vast estates, stoppage of remittances, exile from native land, 
&c. These are they who marry into our first families,—whom the 
ladies promenade Broadway whole mornings to meet,—who confound 
the bloody Yankees, swagger and swell, and, at last, after some un- 
lucky explosion, return to their original occupation of hair-dress- 
ing, for which every body can observe their fondness in the super- 
fluous quantity which — carry about as a sign on their own 
heads and faces. 
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Such good-natured ridicule as is here afforded, does away with 
more follies than preaching. We shall look with interest for a 
copy of “Sketches of Young Ladies,” by the same hand, and shall not 
fail to give our readers a taste of it. The illustrations by * Phiz” 
are very happy. It is praise enough to say that they are faith- 
ful representations of the admirable ideas of Quiz.” 


Sketches of Paris. By an American Gentleman. Carey & 
Hart. Philadelphia. 


Parisisa nice place,unquestionablya very niceplace. Onedoeseat 
there capital dinners, and noless capital breakfasts; one does hear there 
most delicious music ; one does meet there many very pretty grisettes 
and magnificent grandes dames (oh, age of chivalry, that this should 
not have come first in the catalogue !)—one does see there a vast 
number of funny people and amusing sights—one dves find means 
there of spending every minute delightiully—one does, in short, enjoy 
one’sself there in avery egregious degree. What caresone for comfort 
there? He has pleasure. What cares a man for happiness there ? 
He has excitement-—excitement never ending, still beginning—never 
allowing him to stop and think whether he is miserable or not. If 
you can’t sometimes get your uncarpetted, brick-floored room warm 
with a few invisible sticks, you can go-to a café, and sit there at 
the expense of a glass of sugar and water, reading the papers, or 
what you will, until nature insists upon locomotion in her most im- 
perious style. Ifit does rain there for a month together, and the 
streets are covered with various strata of mud that would give em- 
ployment to a geologist for an infinite period, you can wrap your- 
self up in your virtue and a good surtout, put on your over-shoes, 
open your umbrella, and perambulate the Boulevards, where, if the 
smiling sunny faces you are constantly meeting do not soon make 
you forget that the orb of day is as modestly and thickly veiled as 
an Algerine beauty, it must be because your mind, like that of 
Campbell’s hero, is “ a world without a sun ;” and, as a natural con- 
sequence, cannot be illumined ; or you may go to the Louvre, and 
wander, day afier day, amid the brightest tints, the most varied 
and brilliant society—motionless though they ,be on the walls—and 
the most attractive landscapes ; or you may go to the Sarbonne, 
and listen as long as you please to the words of wisdom, which flow 
from the lips of Professor this or that ; or you may pay a visit to 
the diorama, or some other rama, or to that beautiful exhibition of 

a fumille celeste to which you are so winningly invited by the min- 
gled music and eloquence of that gentleman’s voice, as he exclaims, 
taking up the beginning of the discourse the moment he comes to 
its conclusion without any stop—so that which is the beginning or 
which is the end is certainly a matter that requires “a mighty deal 
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of nice consideration ”—*“ Entrez donc, Messieurs et Mesdames, en- 
trez donc ; venez voir la plus parfaite perfection, une perfection si 
inexprimable qu’elle ne peut pas étre exprimée—c’est Monsieur le so- 
leil avec Madame la lune et leurs petits enfants les étoiles ;” er, if 
nothing else will do, you may diffuse the most exhilarating radiance 
through your mind by the recollection that in the evening you are 
to hear Grisi and Tamburini, and Rubini and Lablache—what a 
quartette ! at the Italian ; and if this does not brighten you, go home. 

Paris is a nice place! So think we—so thought the citizen of 
the U. S., who, on his return from it, as he was approaching his 
native shores, muttered in a low, condensed tone, “ d n Colum- 
bus ”—so thinks the author of these sketches ; and of this nice place 
he has given a very nice account. (By the word nice, good reader, 
we don’t mean American nice ; Philadelphia, for instance, is a very 
nice city in that sense ; id est, the streets are always covered with 
water to keep them clean. Paris is au contraire; we use the word in 
the signification assigned to it by those to whom we are indebted 
for our vernacular.) It is only in the same way that Paris is a nice 
city, that this is a nice book ; for they are both pretty dirty in some 
respects. In plain language, this is an amusing volume; full of smart 
things, shrewd hits, acute observations, and pleasant narrative ; with 
a good many coarse stories and remarks not at all fitted for eyes 
polite, and which might have been omitted without any detriment 
to the value of the work orthe reputation of the author forrefinement, 
a reputation, which, of course, every gentleman now a days must 
wish to possess. An expurgated edition we should very willingly 
recommend as decidedly one of the most agreeable publications of 
the kind we have encounted for some time. What makes the want 
of delicacy more flagrant in this instance is, that the letters are ad- 
dressed, with one or two exceptions, to a lady; and certainly seve- 
ral of them a lady might well hesitate to acknowledge she has read. 
If the author writes another book about London—which we hope he 
will, for he wields a very happy pen—we trust he will be more chary 
of what he so elegantly terms “ smut,” while he pours out as much 
of his humor, piquancy, and good sense as he may think proper. 


The Divorced; by the authoress of “Firtation,” &c. 2 
vols. 


Love ; by the authoress of “ F'lirtation,” “'The Divorced,” &c. 
2 vols. Philadelphia : Carey, Lea and Blanchard. 


Tues are novels of the worst class, executed in the worst possible 
manner. They are full of false rhetoric, false taste, and false prin- 
ciples. They are unredeemed by any talent, save that of the low- 
est order. No appetite, except one that is hopelessly depraved, 
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could be satisfied with such aliment. Persons of a vulgar cast of 
character, rioting in the fashionable dens of the British metropolis. 
may possibly be content with such wretched pictures of a wretched 
state of society. Pictures do we callthem! We hope, for the honor 
of our common humanity, that they are caricatures—broad, gross, 
exaggerated caricatures. ‘They should be suppressed by that gene- 
ral opinion which removes all contaminating nuisances ; if they can- 
not, by a liberal interpretation, be brought under that statute, which 
forbids the vending of indecent prints, as well as of meretricious 
books. 

The publishers, who, for the sake of a little lucre, would dissemi- 
nate such rank garbage, scraped from the gutters of the Cockney 
market, deserve the reprehension of every reader, whose taste is for 
purer air than that which reeks from the Epicurean stye. Let not 
the vitiated suppose from this that these are exciting volumes, stimu- 
latory of base passions ; for they are not. They are dull, common- 
place, poor narratives, without one ray of originality either in de- 
sign or execution,—their chief interest lying in very miserable ac- 
counts of violations of the seventh commandment, given in a very 
inferior style to those of the newspaper reporters of the police 
courts. 

There is no reason why such books should be published in this 
country. ‘The London press, (prolific mother of a heterogeneous 
i brood !) produces every month in the year fictions better in every 


ow 


F way than these. Nothing but the cheapness with which such stufi 
ae ) can be spread over whitey-brown paper induces the publication, and 
tt no bookselling house in the United States, except a Philadelphia one, 
ae if would propagate such miserable literary trash. We have held thie 
| 4 lash suspended in the air for some time, in the vain hope that we 
i } should witness some amendment in the quarter from which this and 
a i the like abominations proceed. We shall forbear no longer, but lay 
ee it on merrily, till we see a prospect of good results. 
| We fear that nothing, save the passage of the much-opposed In- 
i ternational Copyright law, will remedy the crying evil of which 
-_ we complain. Ifthe Senatorial Committee would only look over 
: these volumes, they would, impressed with the importance of their 
| | suppression, report a bill in favor of extending the privilege of copy- 
— |) right to English authors. Such a conceited, fine-Lady Minx as this 
‘a { Charlotte Bury would be sure to take out a copy-right, and such a 
oF procedure would most effectually suppress her stupid nonsense ; for 
| no one would consent to the expenditure of the additional sixpence 
a || | on a volume, which the cupidity of the American utterers of her 
| slanders on human nature would not fail to impose. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


I. AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS, 
From March 15 to May 26. 


Prepared for the American Monthly Magazine by Wiley and Putnam, Publishers 
and Importers, 161 Broadway, New-York. 


[Those marked thus (az) are Original American works; all others 
are reprints of foreign works.] 


BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS, 


Anon. Diary, Illustrative of the Court and Times of George the 
Fourth. Interspersed with original letters from the late Queen 
Caroline, &c. 2 vols. 12mo. 

The Life of Joseph Grimaldi. Edited by Boz. 2 vols. 12mo. 

(a) Lovesoy. Memoir of Rev. E. P. Lovejoy. With an Introduc- 
tion. By John Quincy Adams. 12mo. 

Locxuart. Memoirs of the Life of Sir Walter Scott, Bart. By 
J.G. Lockhart. Part VII. andlast. Also complete in 2 vols. 
8vo. and 7 vols. 12mo. Philad. 

(a) Sparks. Library of American Biography. Vol. IX. 

(a) Stone. The Life of Joseph Brant (Thayendanegea) the Great 
Captain of the Six Nations. By Wm. L. Stone. 2 vols. 
8vo. New-York: Dearborn & Co. 


EDUCATION. 


(a) AnrHon’s Cxsar. Czesar’s Commentaries on the Gallic War 
and the first book of the Greek Paraphase. With English Notes, 
Indexes, &c. By Charles Anthon, L. L. D. 12mo. 

(a) Hacxtey. Elements of Trigonometry, Plane and Spherical. 
Adapted for the use of Colleges in the United States. With a 
Treatise on Navigation, Tables of Logarithms, &c. 8vo. 
New-York: Wiley and Putnam. 

(a) Wricut. A Philosophical Grammar of the English Language ; 
adapted equally to the use of schools or private study: in 
which are contained, in numerous instances, theoretical and 
practical refutations of the most prevailing systems in modern 
use. By Jos. W. Wright, C. E. 12mo._ 

(a) Wives. Hints on a System of Popular Education: addressed to 
R. S. Field, Esq., chairman of the Committee on Education in 
the Legislature of New Jersey. By E. C. Wines. 12mo. 
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JUVENILES. 


Epcewortn. The Good Aunt,a moral tale. By Maria Edge- 
worth. 18mo. 


MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 


(a) Coates. Popular Medicine, or Family Adviser; consisting of 
Outlines of Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene ; with such 
Hints on the practice of Physic, Surgery, and the Diseases of 
Women and Children, as may prove useful in families when 
regular physicians cannot be procured. By Reynell Coates, 
M. D., fellow of the College of Physicians, Philad. &c. 8vo. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


(a) Anon. An Enquiry into the Moral and Religious Character 
of the American Government. 8vo. New-York: Wiley & 
Putnam. 

The Ladies’ Science of Etiquette ; with Hints on the pre- 

servation improvement and display of Female Beauty. 18mo. 

The Biennial Register of all Officers and Agents in the ser- 
vice of the United States: prepared at the Department of 
State. 12mo. 

(a) The Navy Register of the United States for the year 1838. 
Printed by order of Secretary of the Navy. 12mo. 

Aucorr. The Young Housekeeper, or Thoughts on Food and 
Cookery. By Wm. A. Alcott, author of “The Young Wife,” 
&c. 12mo. 

De Tocauevitte. Democracy in America. From the translation 
of Henry Reeve, Esq. With an original preface and notes by 
the Hon. John C. Spencer. 1 vol. roy. 8vo. New-York : 
G. Dearborn & Co. 

(a) Cooper. The American Democrat, or Hints on the Social 
and Civic Relations of the United States of America. By J. 
Fennimore Cooper. 12mo. 

(a) Nicutin. Remarks on Copyright and the Law of Literary Pro- 
perty. By P. H. Nichlin. 18mo. 

(a) VerHake. The Principles of Political Economy. By Henry 
Vethake, L. L. D., one of the Professors in the University of 
Pennsylvania. 8vo. 


(a) 
(a) 


NOVELS AND TALES. 


(a) Anon. Cromwell. An Historical Novel. By the author of 
“The Brothers,” (H. W. Herbert.) 2 vols. 12mo. 

—— The Life and Adventures of Nicholas Nickleby. By ‘ Boz’ 
(Dickens.) With illustrations by ‘Phiz’. No. 1. 

—— Oliver Twist, or the Parish Boy’s Progress. By ‘ Boz.’ Part I. 

— Ibid. No.1. 
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Anon. Sketches by ‘Boz.’ With illustrations. No. 1. 

The Two Flirts, or Adventures in a Country House, with other 

Tales by various authors, 2 vols, 12mo. 

The Bivouac—a novel. By the author of ‘ Stories of Water. 

loo.’ 2 vols. 12mo. 

Barry (Thos. Haines) David Dumps, or the Budget of Blunders. 
12mo. 


Kate Leslie. 2 vols. 12mo. 
Boyte. The State Prisoner, a Tale of the French Regency. By 
Mary Louisa Boyle. 2 vols, 12mo. 
Butwer. Alice, or the Mysteries. A sequel to Ernest Maltravers. 
2 vols. 12mo. 
Bury (Lady Charlotte.) Love; a novel. By the author of ¢ Flir- 
tation,’ &c. 2 vols. 12mo. 
Haut (Mrs. S.C.) Uncle Horace, a novel. 2 vols. 12mo. 
Hoop (Thos.) Endless Fun, or the Comic Annual. 12mo. j 
Hood’s Own, or Laughter from Year to Year. No. 1. ) 
With illustrations. 
James (G. R. P.) The Robber. By the author of ‘the Gipsey.’ 
2 vols. 12mo. 
(a) Neat (Jos. C.) Charcoal Sketches, or Day and Night Scenes 
in a Metropolis. With illustrations by D. C. Johnston. 12mo. ) 
Sinccarr. Hill and Valley, or Hours in England and Wales. By 
Catherine Sinclair, authoress of ‘ Modern Accomplishments,’ 
&c. 12mo. 


POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 


(a) Anon. St. Jonathan; the Lay ofa Scald. Cantol. 12mo., 
Butwer (E. L.) The Lady of Lyons. A Play. In fiveacts. 12mo. 
Ibid—1>mo. 
(a) Lype. Buds of Spring. Poetical Remains of Augustus Foster 

Lyde. With Addenda. 
(a) Morris. Poems. By Geo. P. Morris. 8vo. 


THEOLOGY AND RELIGION. 


(a) Crocker. The Catastrophe of the Presbyterian Church in 
1837, including a full view of the recent Theological Contro. 
versies in New England. By Zebulon Crocker, delegate from 
the General Association of Conn. to the General Assembly of 
1837. 12mo. 

Tue Preacuer: or Sketches of Original Sermons. 2 vols. 8vo. 


VOYAGES, TRAVELS AND GEOGRAPHY. 


(a) Anon. Sketches of Paris, in familiar letters to his friends. By 
an American Gentleman. 12mo. 

(a) Fisk. ‘Travels in Europe; viz. in England, Ireland, Scot. 
land, France, Italy, &c. By Wilbur Fisk, D. D. Pres’t. 
Wesleyan University, Middletown. 8vo. with 6 plates. 
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(a) Hovey. Letters from the West Indies, relating especially to 
the Danish island St. Croix, and to the British islands of An- 
tigua, Barbadoes and Jamaica. By Sylvester Hovey, late Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy, Amherst College. 

(a) Humenrey. Great Britain, France, and Belgium; a short tour 
in 1835. By Heman Humphreys, D. D., Pres’t of Amherst Col- 
lege. 2 vols. 12mo. 

(a) Parker. Journal of an Exploring Tour beyond the Rocky 

} \ Mountains, under the direction of the A. B. C. F. M., perform- 

ed in the years 1835, ’36 and 737: containing a description 
of the Geography, Geology, Climate and Productions, and the 
number, manners and customs of the natives. With a Map of 
Oregon Territory. 12mo. 

(a) Parsons. The Book of Niagara Falls. By H. A. Parsons. 
4th ed. with maps. 

Parpor. The River and the Desert ; or Recollections of the Rhone 
and the Chartreuse. By Miss Pardoe, author of ‘the City of 
the Sultan,’ &c. 2 vols. 12mo. 


~ 


NEW EDITIONS. 


| (a) Tue Turrp of Prescott’s Ferdinand and Isabella, 3 vols. 8vo. 
} (a) Irving’s Alhambra, 2 vols. 12mo. 
H (a) Conquest of Grenada, 2 vols. 12mo. 


WORKS IN PRESS OR IN PREPARATION. 


The second volume of Prof. Norpuemmer’s Critical Grammar of the 
|) i Hebrew Language will be published early in Autumn. 


Pror. Busu’s Notes on the Book of Genesis are nearly ready for 
the press. 
i Wiley and Putnam have nearly ready : 
iH? 1, The second American edition of SurrENrE’s French Manual, stereo- 
| typed. 


II. Sketches of Young Ladies and Gentlemen, with Illustrations by 
Phiz. From the London edition. With additional Sketches 
by several hands. Ina neat 12mo. 
q : III. Atlantic Steam Navigation: comprising an Essay on its prac- 
‘ ticability, and the details of a plan first published in the 
, American Rail-Road Journal in 1832: An Account of the 
Steam Voyage of the Savannah to Liverpool in 1819; A full 
4 description of the Sirius, Great Western, &c.; and de- 
= tails of the plans and resources of the British Steam Companies, 
BS. &c. With the discoveries in Electro-Magnetism. 
IV. St. Jonathan: the Lay of a Scald. Canto II. Also complete in 
one volume. 
George Dearborn & Co. have in press a new Tragedy by Mr. Ser- 
geant Talfourd,author of‘ Ion’, entitled ‘The Athenian Captive.’ 


A History of Michigan. By J. H. Lanman. 
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II. BRITISH PUBLICATIONS FOR MARCH AND APRIL. 


Apvamite Race (Nature and Prospects of the). 7s. 6d. 
Aerew on the Great Pyramids of Gizeh. 4to. 7s. 6d. 
Arrkin’s Measurer for Mahogany, &c. 8vo. 12s. 
Tradesman and Measurer’s Assistant. 12mo. 3s. 
Atcock’s Medical Notes on the British Legion. 8vo. 5s. 
Arcana of Science and Art for 1838. 12mo. 4s. 
BicKERSTETH’S Library, Vol. 27. Christian Fathers. 12mo. 5s. 
BANNISTER’ s British Colsnization. 12mo. 5s. 
Barsautp’s Hymns in Italian. By M. Tonna. 18mo, 2s. 
Barron anp Castie’s British Flora Medica. Vol. 1, 21s. 
Vol. 2, 25s. 
BELL’s (Sir C. ) Institutes of Surgery. Vol. 2. post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Bennert’s Carpenter and Joiner’s Pocket Director. 1Smo. 4s. 
Bentuam’s Works. Part II. royal 8vo. 9s. 
Bit o’ Writin, and other Tales. 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
Buiunt (Rev. H.) on the Epistles of the Seven Churches. 12mo. 
5s. 6d. 
Bowyer on the Statute of the Cities of Italy. 8vo. 7s. 
Brenron’s Life of Earl St. Vincent. 2 vols. 8vo. 238s. 
British Husbandry. Vol. 3, L. U. K. 8vo. 11s. 
Browne’s Covenanters, and other Poems. 18mo. 3s. 6d. 
Butwer’s (E. L.) Lady of Lyons. 8vo. 4s. 64. 
Cattanan’s Observations on Typus Fever. 2d Edit. 8vo. 5s. 
Campse.i’s New Testament. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 
Carrer’s South Australia. 2d Edit. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 
Chronological Tables of the History of the Middle Ages. Fol. 5s. 
Church in the Ephah. 12mo. 3s. 
Confessions of a Catholic Priest. By Morse. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 
Convent Tales. By a Protestant Lady. Post. 8vo. 8s. 
Corner’s (Miss J.) Seeds of Knowledge. Square, Is. 6d. 
Coutson on Diseases of the Bladder. 12mo. 5s. 
Counr Caettostro ; or, the Charlatan. 3 vols. post. 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
Methode Pratique Francaise. 8vo. 11s. 
Course of Lectures to Young Men. 18mo. 3s. 6d. 
Covurtter’s Daughter. By Lady Stepney. 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
Cox’s (Dr. F. A.) Our Young Men. (Prize Essay.) Fep. 5s. 
Dantet’s Surveyor’s Highway Account Book. Fol. 7s. ; 4to. 4s. 6d. 
Davin’s Essay on Young Men. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 
Dick (Dr. R. ) on Diet and Regimen. post 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
Drew on the Soul. 6th Edit. 8vo. 8s. 
Epwarp’s (Rev. I.) First Greek Reader. Fep. 5s. 6d. 
(Queen) and her Times. 2 vols. 32s. 
Exuts (Str W. C.) on Insanity. 8vo. 10s. 
Evangelical Rambler. New Edit. 2 vols. 12mo. 8s. 
Ewrna’s Sermons on Important Subjects. 12mo. 5s. 
Farr’s Bible Biography. Fecp. 4s. 6d. 
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590 LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
a (a) Finney’s Lectures on Revivals of Religion. post 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
ie Five Hundred Curious and Interesting Narratives. 12mo. 3s. 
Fioop’s (H.) Memoirs and Correspondence. 8vo. 12s. 
i Flower Garden. 12mo. 10s. 6d. 
d Footr’s Ophthalmic Memoranda. 48mo. Is. 


(a) Frost’s History of the United States. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 
' Gat and others on the Cerebellum. Translated by Combe. 
8s. 
Rome, edited by Millman. vol. 1. 9s. 
Gopwin’s Churches of London. vol. 1. 8vo. 16s. 
Guy’s Hospital Reports. No. 6. 6s. 
Hatu’s (Br.) Meditations and Vows. 32mo. 2s. 
Hamitron’s (Rev. R. W.) Little Sanctuary. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Hand-Book of Cookery. 18mo. 2s. 
Happy The Transformation. 18mo. Is. 
Harpine’s Drawing-Book. Folio. 21s. 
Harerove on Retiring from the Established Church. 12mo. 
2s. 6d. 
Harris’s Divided Church made One. post 8vo. 7s. 
eine Harrisson’s Index to Law Reports, 1837. Roval 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
Yi } Heryrotu on Education and Self-Formation. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 
' Hints to Christians on Consistency. 18mo. 1s. 
a) | Horticultural Transactions. Vol. 2, Pt. 3, 4to. 12s. 
Bi Hupson’s (J. C.) Guide to Executors. 18mo. 5s. 
a] Hven Dvsovure, J. Life of Cardinal De Cheveras, archbishop of 
Bourdeaux and bishop of Boston. 
Incram’s True Character of the Church of England. Post 8vo. 5s. 
Shipwrecked Orphans. Square, Is. 6d. 
Jorrock’s Jaunts and Jollities. With 12 Illustrations. 8vo. 16s. 
Jowertt’s Christian Visitor. (Four Gospels.) 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
f Layman’s Offering to his Church. Part I. 1s. 6d.; Part Il. 3s. 
Lee on Nervous Disorders. 2d Edit. 8vo. 7s. 
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i 1 Levison on the Teeth and Gums. 2d Edit. 12mo. 3s. 
a | Lonspatr’s Practical Treatise on Fractures. 8vo. 16s. 
ae Lvcas’s (Dr. R.) Practical Christianity. 18mo. 3s. 

| Macponatp’s Lessons for the Nursery. 1s. 64d. 

| Macert1’s Lectures on Rhetoric and Criticism. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
‘ig i, Mappen on Cutaneous Absorption. 8vo. 5s. 

Mapvox’s (Mrs.) Bible Gleaner. 1s, 6d. 

— Masor’s Alcestis of Euripides. Post 8vo. 5s. 

Manrev’s Wonders of Geology, 2 vols. 8vo. 15s. 

ee Marrtin’s Moral and Intellectual School Book.: 12mo. 4s. 
Marsn’s (Dr. H.) Lectures on Interpretation. New Edit. 14s. 
(a) McVickar’s Early Life of Bp. Hobart. 8vo. 15s. 

(M.) Eastern India. Vol. I. 8vo. 21s. 

a | Mortimer Detmar, &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

i } 1 Mrs. Wilberforce, or the Widow and her Orphans. 2 vols. post 
8vo. 21s. 

ae ! Natural History of the Bible. 32mo. 2s. 6d. 
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Observations on Railways. 8vo. 5s. 

Outward-bound. 3 vols. post 8vo. 11. 11s. 6d. 

Owen’s (Dr.) Evangelical Theology. 12mo. 3s. 

(a) Perer Partey’s Tales about the United States. Sq., 3s. 6d. 

Putwuirs’s Paintings in Water Colors, 4to. 25s. 

Piers pe Gaveston. By E. E. C. 2vols. 12mo.12s._ 

Patmer’s (Rev. W.) Treatise on the Church of Christ. 2 vols. 
8vo. 28s. 

Parisn’s Diplomatic History of Greece. 8vo. 15s. 

Paxton on the Cultivation of the Dahlia. 

Pootr’s (Rev. G. A.) Testimony of St. Cyprian against Rome. 
8vo. 8s. 6d. 

Queen Elizabeth and her times. 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. 

Roscor’s Italy, Switzerland, &c. vol. III. 4to. 

Roserts’s History of the Gypsies. 4th Edit. 12mo. 5s. 

Rosy’s Seven Weeks in Belgium, Switzerland, &c. ; with numerous 
Engravings on Wood. 2 vols. post 8vo. 25s. 

Sacred Garland. 18mo. 3s. 6d. . 

Suerwoop’s (Mrs.) Scenes from Real Life. Square, 1s. 6d. 

Shanty the Blacksmith. 18mo. 2s, 

Soldier’s Library. 12mo. 6s. 

STANFIELD’s Sketches on the Moselle, Rhine, &c. Fol. 41. 4s. 

Stewart's Stable Economy. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

Taytor (Br.) Practical Works, edited by Dr. Croly. 6 vols. 45s. 

Taytor’s (Dr. W. C.) Manual of Modern History. Post 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 

Manual of Laconics, 18mo. 4s. 

Tuomason’s Men and Things in America. 12mo. 7s. 

Timpson’s British Ecclesiastical History. 12mo. 9s. 

Topp’s Sunday School Teacher. 5th Edit. 32mo. 2s. 6d. 

Tom Tevxscore’s Newtonian Philosophy. New Edit. 4s. 6d. 

Tomurn’s Popular Law Dictionary. Post 8vo. 18s. 

Trencn’s (Rev. R. C.) Sabbation, and other Poems. Fep. 5s. 

Trotiore’s Vienna and the Austrians. 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. 

Turre’s (Lavy) Edwin and Mary. 12mo. 5s. 

Vate’s Logic in Miniature. 18mo. 1s. 

Rhetoric in ditto. 18mo. Is. 

Vatpy’s Electra of Sophocles. Post 8vo. 5s. 

Vaucuan on the State of Religious Parties in England. 12mo.3s. 

Vivran’s Sketches of Spain. Folio 41. 4s. 

West’s (Rev. J.) Mathematical Treatises. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Wixinson’s Ancient Egyptians. 3 vols. 8vo. plts. 31. 

Witts on Circumstantial Evidence. 8vo. 10s. 

Worrttey’s (Lapy E. 8S.) Lays for Leisure Hours. 2 vols. post: 
8vo. 21s. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


WORKS IN PREPARATION IN LONDON. 


(All of which will be received by Wiley and Putnam, Importers 
of English Books: New-York.) 


A new edition of the Dramatic Works of Beaumont & FLETCHER, 
complete in one vol. 8vo. ; 

A new edition of Suaksreare: with a Life of the Poet by Thomas 
Campbell, author of the “ Pleasures of Hope !” 1 vol. 8vo. 

A new edition of Warron’s History of Enexiso Porrry. 2 vols. 
8vo. 

A Dictionary of Scrence, Lirerature, and Art. By AnpREw 
Ure, F. R.S. 

A complete Geographical & Historical Dictionary. By Maccut- 
LOCH. 

The Life of the first Earl of Clarendon. By Epwarp Lister. 

New editions of Woop on Ratt-roaps. TrepcGoLp on Sream. 

Bucuanan on enlarged and improved. 

Kavr’s Kririck; or Investigation of Pure Reason. From the 
German. 
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An Octogenary, . 
A Memoir of the late John Wells, ; 
A Familiar Epistle on Phrenology, 
AChapteron Niagara, . . . 


City Sketches, . 
Cultivation of the Sugar Beet, 


Duelling, 


Essays from the Fireside . 
Exploring Expedition, . 


Exhibition of the National Academy of Design, 


F. 
French Painting and Sculpture, 


L. 
Literary Life in America, ° 
Literary Journals and Autobiographies 

Literary Intelligence, 


M. 


Milton’s Lycidas, 
Mr. Vandenhoff, 
Miscellanies, 


National Costume, 
Off-hand Sketches, 


Pot Pourri, , 
Political Regeneration, 
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INDEX. 


Personal Memoir of Nicholas Biddle, 


A Mountain Stream, ‘ 


My Books, . . . . 


Sonnet, . 
The Girl of the Sky-blue Lake, , 
Godfrey over the Dead —_ of Dudon, 
Sonnets, . ° 


To a Swan, 
Wight, 
The Old Man and the Young Man, 


Spring in New-England,. . 
The Lost Hunter, . . 


The Greek Lovers, 

The Rose, . 
On the Marriage of a Friend, > “a 
Ametha, . ... . 

Tothe Cicada, . . . . 
Western Plains, ° 

The Village Grave-yerd, 
Osceola, 
Brady’s Leap, . . . « 
The Pastor’s Abode, .. 
Ocean, 
Cupid’s Visit, 


Reviews.—American Almanack, 


Anthon’s Cicero, 
Antiquitates Americane, 
Alice, or the Mysteries, 


Collections of the Rhode-Island Historical Society, 


Everett’s Address, :  . 

Ethel Churchill, . 

Ernest Maheavers. 

Greene’s German Tales, 
History of Kennebunk Port, . 
Hawthorn’s Twice-told Tales, 


History of the Reign of Ferdinand and Isabella the Catholic, ° 


Life and Letters of Charles Lamb, 


Mrs. Gilman’s Recollections of a Seaton Matron, 
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INDEX. 


Revirews.—Miss Sedgwick’s Love Token for Children, 


“ Mr. Colton’s Ship and Shore ; and Constantinople and Athens, 


op Moxon’s Sonnets, 


” Memoirs of the Life of Sir Walter Scott, 


“ Oriental Key to the Scriptures, 
“  OntheSenseofTouch, 


“ Principles of Political Economy, 
“ Passages in Foreign Travel, 

Anthology, 

” Sketches of Young Gentlemen, 


- Sketches of Paris, 
= The Motley Book, 
The Pickwick Club, 


“The French Revolution, 
“ ~The Divorceed--Love, 


“Tourist inEurop, . + 


The Wonders of the Heavens, 
= The Deserted Bride, and other Poems, 
we The Life of Grimaldi, 


- Warren’s Introduction to Law Studies, 


Yankee Notions, 
s. 
Scenes in the Life of Joanna of Sicily, 
Supreme Court of the United States, 
South American Sketches, 
Skiomachia, ‘ ‘ 


The Age of Cotton, ‘ 

Thomas Green Fessenden, 

The Newspaper Press, . 
The Public Lands, . 
The New Copyright Law, . 

The Threefold Destiny, 

The Gains of a Losing Business, 

The Heads of our Great Men, . 

The Recent Elections, . 

The Burning of Falmouth, now ; Portland, Maine, 
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